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INSURANCE, 


LIVERPOOLanaLONDON 


and GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William Street, N. Y. 
Total Assets........-- $26,740, 105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 


JAMES E. PULSFORD, ABTEOUR PELL 
Resident Secretary. Ass'stant Fecretary 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistant Secretary- 














MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 

A Dictionary of Terms used cn the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
A COMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R, BONDS, 


WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN 8TOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 


72 PAGES, Sent Fare ro ANY ADDBkss, 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges ty mail 
and telegraph. Col ectiors made, Money invested and 
Intormation given, by 
JOHN AICKLIFG & CO. Bankers and Broxers 

72 BROAUWAY, NEW YORK. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U_ 8S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direot 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesements in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Megistered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme, 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & TIATCH. 
THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1856 


(Corner of Finch Lane), Thread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; 








f 34 Old Bond Street; 
BRANCH | 159 & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
| & 221 Edgware Road; 
7 Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscoriseo Caritat__..£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


Parp-vp CariTaL__.---. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp.....-._ £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Jous Jonxs, Eeq., Chairman, 
Hewrr Viours East, Esq. Samvuet Josnva, Esq. 
Anprew Lawais, Esq. Joaquim De Mancua Esq. 
Rosgrt Lior, Ea Witt Siupson, Esq. 
Wa. McAnrava, - James E. Vanwur, Esq. 
|\Grorez Youno, Esq. 
Henry Joun Atxinson, Eg 





Ald., M. P. 
Wx. Macwacentan, Esq. 


Manager: 
Atrrep Geornor Kexnepr. 


Seertary—C. J. Wonrn. 


Accounts opened with approved Amert- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 








CALIFORNIA & NEVADA 
MINING STOCKS 
A SPECIALTY: 


THE SUBS-RIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TLON to the purchase and sale, on ion, of the 





atsuch moderate rates of Commismon as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Tce interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rites on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 3ist December in each year. 

Demand Cheauesapd Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or Remitt Credite 
opened against first-class 8 gotiable in London, 
Ww. 





witi 








&bove stocks for cash. His frequent visits to and tami- 
larity with the mines of the ‘‘ Comstock” lode, and his 
extensive acquaintance in miniug circles in Sau Francis- 
to, afford him advantages ot a supetior ani valuable 
\Lap.cter. , 


MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
Revereuces — President and l‘irectors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B Colgate & (0, 








tile and Voerginal Oredits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
scription oft general Banking Business 
transacted, 

The Officers and Clerks of the Berk are pledged not to 
, disclose the transactions of ary of ite customers, 








J, & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
‘ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS, 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
raphic transfers of money on Europe and 


slifornia. 


LIVERMORE, CLEWS 
& 00. 


BANKERS, 


3 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
Dealers in Government Bonds and other 
Investment Securities, 


Stocks, Bonds, and Gold Bought and old 
on Commission. 

GR BANKING TRANSACTED IN ALL BRANUHES 
H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 
BANEERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
[ransact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Seeiratees, 
Buy and Seil on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH OR ON TIME. 


Dividends and Coupons Collected, #& 
Inte: est Alowed on Deposits 
HENRY O. WILLIAMS FRANK E, WILLIAMS, 
B. D. SKINNER 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGUAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, publish a handseme eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adiress, In addition toa 
large number of editorials on fiaa. cial and business 
topics, 1t coutains very full and accurate reports of the 
eae and s‘anding of every bond, stock and security dealt 
inut the Stock Exchange. Mesers. Frothingham & Co., are 
very extensive brokers, of large exverience and tried in- 
tegrity. In addition to their stock brokerage business, 
they sell what are termed ‘Piivileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,’ now one of the favorite methods of legitimate 
speculation. Their advic: is very valuable, and by tol- 
lowmg it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
polis. 


The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.Y., 
Depot for 
Shelle, Mincrais, Fossils, Foras, Antiques, 


OLD CHINA PORCELAINS 
And Curiosities of Nature and Art, 











AGENOY OF THE 
Merchants’ Bank of CANADA, 
62 Wall Street, New York, 


Capital, - - - $9,000,000, Gold. 
Paid up.- - - 8,128,626, Gold, 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE BOUGHT 
AND SOLD, COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
GRANTED, DRAFTS ON CANADA 
ISSUED, BILLS COLLECTED AND 
OTHER BANKING BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED. 

WM J. INGRAM, | 
JAMES GOLDIBE, | 


Lonpon Acency, 23 Lombard Street. 


THNICOy, 
kee. 


Stock Brokers and Auctioneers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


Choice and Sate Investments. 
7, &, and &0 Per Cent. 
City and County Municipal Bonds. 
First V ortgage Railroad Bonds, 
City Railroad Stocks and Bonds. ; 
Insurance and Bank Stocks, 
Gas-Light Stocks and Bonds. ; he 
Strictly First-Class Securitics, 
Tnterest o— ed paid. 
FOR SALE at Desirable Prices, : 
N. B.—INVESTMENT SECURITIES OUR 
SPECIALTY 25 YEARS. im 
“WALTER T. ATOA, NATH'L W. T. HATOH 
\irusber Stock we Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wail Street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS 1N oe 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BON2S AND GOLD 


Also, Gold over the cownter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the mart price for the mor ent, 


Liberal Arrangements made with Bank and 
DuulKer:- 
Snecic! Atte tina paid to Orders for Investment. 


The Texas and Pacific 
Railway Company. 


THE COUPONS of the Consolidated Bonds 


Agents, 














of the Texas and Pacific Railway Company, maturing 
December Ist, 1876, will be paid in Gold on and after 
that date, on presentation at the office of the Company, 
50 Ex¢hanze Place, New York ; or, 275 South ith Street, 


Philadelphia. 
™ GEORGE D, KRUMBHAAR, Treasurer, 
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LATEST QUOTATIONS OF RAILROAD BONDS, 


Corrected Weekly by HENRY C. WILLIAMS & CO., 49 Wall strect, N. Y., Dealers in Investment Securities, by whom this table "hen been compiled expressly for 


THE Watt Street JourRNaL 








. BD. 
‘Railroad Bonds. 
Ala and Chattan’ga Ist m. 8s &, guar, 99 1 
Albany = Susque. Ist mort. 7s...1888 do 

2nd do 78.1885, A&O 
3rd do 78.1881, M&N 
Alex. ond Frederb’g lst m. 7s, g. 1896, J&D 
Allegheny Valley ang do 7 3-10, 196,J &J 
do _—— East. Ex. do 73.1910, A&O 
Amer’n Central, he 8s.....1878, J & J 
Arkansas Central Ist mort. 8s g... 1891, I&I 
Ash. Y’town and Pitts, 1m 7s, g, 1901; A&O 
Atch’n and Pikes Peak 1 més, g, 1895, MAN 
Atchison and Nebraska Ist m.$s..’91, M&S 
Ateb., lop’a and §’ta Fe | m. 7s, g, 09, J &J 
do Land grant 7s, g, 1902,A&0 
Athol and Enfield Ist m 7s, '83-’89-’91,J &J 
Atl’ta and Richm’d Air L, 1 m. 8s, 1900, do 
Atlanta and West Point....-..sesseess: 
> and G’t West’n1 m. ~ r, 1902 2 I&d 
do 2nd 7s g, 1902, M&S 
Atlantic —_ Cut cons h ms? ta J&I 
Au’c, Miss. & O, Con.lm.' , , ‘wh AKO 
Atlantic pets) .C. 1m ti, ance 
Aftlsotic and Pacific L “+, g 1888, 3 & 
ail’ and 4t. Law, st?‘ ¢ on 6s,¢,1884, A&O 
Bald Eagle Valiey, Ist mort. 63, 1831,) & 2 
Baltimore avd Obio........- 


yen 





do 

dv 65.ceceee soeee 1880, J & J 104 
do GSeeeecsoeeee 1893, A & O} 105% 
do nalee, 6s, ..1°95,M & 8 101 


Sk’g Fund ‘és, isis, Te 3, 10336 


ids 





do New 4s, g.... 16.2, M&S) 
Seance and Pot’c ist m. 63, g, i191), J&J| 86 
Ist m. 68, g . ov iot!, A & 0 90 
Tia City, E Saginaw 1 m. 10s, 1882, J & J} 100 
Belfast and Mooseh’d 1 m. 6s, | - W,M&N| 95% 
Belletountaine R.R. 7s, ....+e0+l 89 J & J) 97 
Belleville aud 38, Lil. 1 m, 8.F., 5s, 1893, A&O os 
Beloit and Madison ist mt. 7s, 1888, J & J 
Bel. Del. and Fi’t’n 1 m g’d 6s,.,1877,J &D_.. 
do 2d mort. g’d 6s, 1885, M = ? 100 
o 3d mort. g’d 6s, 1887, F& 
Bostor and Albany, New, TSy00 1892,” F& 2 113 
Bos., Clivion and i g Lm 6s, 1884, J&), oe 
do «1859-00,5 & a & 
Bos., Concord & Moot'l 's. F. , 6s, 1889, J&J 
Bos., Hartford & Eri, 1 m. is, 1900, J & J. 
do im, g’d 7s, 1900, J & J.| 
Boston and Lowell New 7s,..... 182, A & 0} 
lo do 6s, 9) 


1803, M & Ny 
Boston and Providence, 74, ... " o00 01893 J&J) 
Bruns’). and Al ~ 1m, End.6s. g, 1908, AO} 
co . F. 2m. 78, g, 1893, A&0 
Buff, Brad. and Piittg Gen. m. . 1896, * 
Buti., Corry and Pitts’g 1 m. 7s, 1886, 
Buttal » ’ Re Erie rae gary, Jes 
7%, «+1886, M & 8) 
ic 78 os 1898, A&O! 
Buff, x, Y and Erie Ist m. 7s, 1877,J & D 
Balt., N. ¥Y. and Phil. 1 m. 6s, g, 1896,J &J 
Buttalo and State Line Wiesacankhenie li 
Bur., 0. Sar ae - lm. 8, g, 1919, M& N 
do lst m. 73, » 1902, Fea. 
Bur. and Missouri ht. L’d. m. 's, 1893, A 
do Conv, $s. +» 1878, Jad 
Bur., ona Missc’i (Neb) i m. 8s, 1894 J &J 
aur., and Soutnwest Ist m. bs, 1896, M&N 
Cairo, Ark. and Texas 1 m. 7s, g, 1897,J@J, 
Cairo and Fulton lst mort. 7s, g, 1891, J r o| 





Cairo and St. Louis lst mt. 7s, 1901, A & O 
Cairo and Vincen’s lst mt. 7s, g, 1900, A&O 









al. and Oregon 1 mo 6s, Frscrnrssceconrers*| + 
Cal forn. Pacific 1s* mort. 7s, g. 1889, J&J.| 8 
Camden and Atlart. 1 m. 73.¢ 1903, J«& 2) ll 
do 2d mtg. 78, 1880, A& O 100 
Cam. and Bur. Co Ist mort. 6s, 1897, F«& 4| 103 
Canada Southern Ist mrt. 7s, g, 1906,J &J' 53 
Carolina Central | m 6s, Breve eva 1033, Jk&I) os 
Carthage and Burlington 1m 8s, 1897,M&N_ 65 
Catawissa Ist mort. 78, ... 2, F&A! lw 
do New mort. 7s, &A 
Cayuga Lake Ist mortg. is, Bi, “1901, S&D.| op 
Cedar Falls and Minnes | m 7s, 1907, J&J,| $8 
©, RK. and Misso, River 1 m7s...1891-94, F&A) 80 
do ™ 78, «+++-1916, MKN| 80 
Central Railroad of —e Ist = 78, oe SL 
Central of New Jersey 1 m 7s, . 109 
do ° con 7s, to 
Central Pacific (Cal.) 1st 6s, rt 
igus do State aid 7s, g.. a 
and Savannah g’d 1 m 6s, 1 M& o 
Cherry Val’y, Sharon Al’y, Lm,78,'99. J&D) .. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Ist m 6s, 5,100, M&N) 25 
do 3 


2nddo 7s, g wy J&d) 
+187 80, J&I 


Cheshire, R. R, 6s. 
Chester Valley | m7 
Chicago and Alton 1 Ay 
do fy 7 

do oh 

Chi., B. and Quincy 1 m 8. 
do do 78 vee 

Chi., and Canada Sout’ n ist 
Chi., Cin. and Louisville | m 7s.. 
Chi. Clinton and Dubuque | m 8s, 1396. J&D 
C., Dan’e and Vic’s Ist m. 7s. g, 1909.A&0) 
do Ind Div. | m. 7s. g, 1912, A&O| 

Ohi., Decatur and St. Louis. i m.........+.. 
Chi., Dubuque and Minn, | m $s, 1896J&D 
Chicago and Gt. Kast’n lm 7s, 1893-95 A&O| 
Chicago and Lowa 1 m Ss ....-46..1901, J&d) 
Chi., lowa and Nebraska | m 7s, 1888, J&J. -| 
M&N 











+| se 


Shi. and Lake Huron 1 m 7s,....1899, 
2n1., and Mich. L. Shore | m Ss vai1ousd&s | 
Shicago aud Milwaukee 1 m 78) «+1898 &I 
Uhi. and Northw’rn 8. F. 1 m 78, 1885,F&A 
do mm. m 78, 1883 M&N 

do do Cc 
do do 


do do 

ao do c.g m 7s g, 1902, J&D 

Chi., Pekin and Southw’n | m 8s, 1901 F&A 
Chi., R. 1. and Pacitic 1 m 7s,....1896, J&J 
chinevens Southw’n | m 7s, g. _ M&N 
Chiliicothe an 1 Brunswick 1 m 8s, 1894,J&D 
Cin.  ~ eee and Day’n 1 m 7s, 1880,M&N 
do 2 m 7s, 1885, J&J 

) do 3m 8s, 1877,J&D} 
Cincimaati and Baltimore 1 m 7s, 1900, J&J, } 
Gadeeee and Indiana | m 7s, ..1892 J& D} 
do 2m 7s, 1877-82-87, J&J 

Sin. Latay’ sand Chi., 1 m 7s, & 1901, M&S 
Sin. and Muskingum Val’y 1 m 7s, 1901 J &d | 
in., Richm’d and Chi. 1 m is, +o0 1895, J&d| 
Din., Rich’d and F. W. 1 m 7s, g, 1922, J&)| 
Cin. ,Sand’ky and Clev’d 1 m 7s, 1890, J&D) 
Col., Springtield and Cin. 1 m is, 1901, “M«s| 
Cincinnzti and Springfie!d! m 7s, 1901, A&O 
Zin., Wabash and Michigan 1 m 7s, 1891,3&9 
., é., C., and aeiionoee’ sim is, 1899 M&N| 
Sleveland and Mah’ & y 1 m7s@'93 F&A! 
do do Ss. F. 2m Is, 1476, M&S 
Sleveland aod Pittsburgh 3 m 7s, 1875, M&N, 
4 o 4 m 6s, ....1892, Jk | 

do C. 8. F.73 1300, M&N| 

chevetd 'M. V. and Del. 1 m 7s, 8 1900, J&d 
ee Pains’e and Ach’la 2m 7s, 1880, J&I 
do 3 m 7s, 1892, AKO. 

develand and Telate s. F. 1 m 7s, 1885,J&J 

2. 76, -ccesees 1886 A&O 

Seu, on i. and Ind. Cen. ¢.1 m 7, 08, A&O, 
QoL. flere and Lnd. Cen. 2 m 74,1 
Gol. and Indiana Central 1 m 7s, 1904, J&J., 
Columb'+ and Hock’g V’y 1 m 7s, 1897,A&0) 
Cotambus and Xenia | m 7s, ... .1890,M&8) 
Con.and Passumpsic 8. F 1 m 6s, 1876J&D/ 
WVonnecticut River 8. F. 1 m 6s, ..1878, M&S 
Connecticut Valley 1 w73,++0+e00- LWII&I 
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106 
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Railroad Bonds. Ae me 
Connecticut Western 1 m 78, ....+.1901,5&d, 
Council —_ andst J m 7s, 18803 &J| 
ae an os oy lm 6s ,..1891, M&S 
Quntntend Wiese tee ar 
mber! alley 1 m 8s, “gee 

—s and Norwalk mort. ss inmosb243) 100 
Danv., Haz. and W’barre 1 » + 1887,A&0 res 
Dan. Ure, Bloom. & P’kn 1 m 73,g 1909A&0 
Davenport and Bt Foal lm Youn 1911, AKO 
Dayton and Michigah Ist Ee 78, 188) 

do do do 7s, bor ina 
Dayton and Western 1 m 6s,.......1893 J&J 

do TM 78, seorreveesseees 1895, JI) 
Decatur and E st. Louis 1 19 7s, 1889, nhl 
Delaware R R ececcoccccce 1018 
Delaware and Hudson 1m... 

do lm7 





do 
Del., Lack. and Western 2m 7¢ -1881, 
Del. Lac. and roar c. m 78, 1892, T&D 


Denver Pacific 1 m ” ge 899, 
Den ap4 R, Grand: ‘tet’ m. 7 1900, M. 
Des Moines and Ft, Dodge 1 x 1904 
Des Moines os lst mort 8s ..187 


C) Land Grant & 1 
Detroit ani Bay. City 1m 8s 1902, 
Detroit, Ee River and Ill = 4," one 
Detroit Lan, and L Mieb.1 1890, A&. 
Detroit jens Milwaukee lst hy 7s 1875, M&N 
do 2 m 85s ,.00.1875, MAN 
Det, . and Toledo 1 m7s, 1876, F&A 
Detroit and Poutiac 1 m ‘y eoeeeee L878,S RI 
Dixon, Peoria and HMa’bal 1 m 8s, 1878, J&J 


Dubuque and Southwe’rn | m 72, 1883, A&U 
Dunk, Warren and Pitts. | m 7s,g, 1900,J&D) 
Dutchess aud Columbia Ist mort. 7s 1908 J&J 
East Pennsylvania 1 m 73...+.+..1888, M&S 
East Tenn. and a 1 m 6s, vurious J&J 
East Tenn. Vir. and Geor, 1 m 7s, 1900,J&J 
ener RR, mes (8, ..1874-93, 7, as 
78, coccseee j 
Eastern Shore, Md, 1 m 68....+. . 1880 &4| 
Elizabetht'n and Paducah 1 m 83,1890, si 
Elmira and Williamsport } m 7s... 1980. J. 
Elgm and State Line 1 m Cnet Jaa 
Erie Railway 1M 78.eeeeee 1877, M&N) 











do Hapa el A&O 
Evansville & Crawf’dsville 1 8, 1887, J&J) 
Evans’lle, Hend. & Nash 1 m 7s 1897, J&d) 
vans’ lle,'Ter.H. “&Chi. +» Im 7s, g, 1900, M&N’ 
Flint and Holly 1 m 10s,........1 
Flot and Pere Marqu. lm LG 8s, 1 
do con Sinki’g F. 8s, 1902,M&N 
Flushing and North Side | m 7s, 1889, M&S 
Ft. Wayne, Jacks’n & Sag’w 1 m 7s, 89,J&} 
Ft. W., Muncie & Cin. | m 7s, er 
Framin and Lowell : 4 . 
Fremont, E. & Miss. Val. 
Fred 
Galena & Chicago Ts, ececcces 
Galv., Har’b’gh & w Ant. Im 6s,g,1910F@A 
Galv’on, tloust. & Hend. | m 7s, g,1890,J&J 
Geneva & Ithaca 1 m js, g......+.1892 
Gilman, C}\ut.&Springfi’d 1m 73,g,1900M&5) 
Gr’d Rap. & “ss LG g’v’d Lm 75,4, '99,J&d 
do 1 "d 7s, °99 ALO 





Great Western, Ill., 1 m7 
do 2m 7s 


Green Bay & Minn. | m 
Greenville oat Cc 


Hacke' &N. 
Hannibal & Cent. Mo. 1m 78, 
Hannibal and ee: 1 m 7s, 1888, 
Hannibal S —< jo. Conv. 1 m 8s, 1835, M&& 
L’d G 1 m 7s, 188-, A&O 
Harlem R r® Portchester 1 m 73,1903 A&O 
Harris ae, Fs Foie &Lan’r lm gs 
Hartfo kill 1 m 7s, 1876, do 
Holly, Wayne ve ‘eae 1 m 8s...1901, J&J 
Housatonic Railroad | m 7s, 1877-80... do 
— & Gt. North’n 1 m 7s, g, 1900,> do 
cons, m 86, 1892, F&A 
Houst. ‘& Tex. Cent. 1 n. 7s, 
do cons m 84, 
Hudson River 2nd m 7s., 


Hunt’gton & Br'd Top tin 
un iy rd Top lm 
i do Cons. 3 
Illinois Central con, 7s... 
Illinois and 80. lowa 1 m 7s. 


Illinois Grand Trunk 1 m 8s. 
Indian., sr ~aaietans lm is, 


1m Bey 1890, 3&3 

do Extens’n 1m 7s, g, 1912 & 
Indianapolis: — Cincin’ti lm ie 88, A&O 
Cin. in 8,97, F&A 

Indianapolis and i Medison 1 8, "81, M&N 
Indiana’s & St. Bees lm Ter 1319 Various 
do 2 tn 78..+.2-.1900, A&O! 
Indianapolis ev Vincennes 1 m 7s, 1908. F&A 
International Railroad 1 m 7s.,..1911. A&U 
J&S 





I&. 
J&J 
Jacksonmtle,N. W&S.E.1m Th ee, she J&d 
Jamestown and Franklin 1 m 7s....1897 do 
Jefferson a 1m 7s, HB. 1887, J&J.. 
do . B. TS.ccccoce ed 
Jefferson, Mad. tT Ind’ap. 1 m 7s, 1906, A&O 
me xs a do . iy apna J&d 
iet an jicago 1 m eereece d&J 
Junction RR., ouacdineae ae . 


m 63,’82 do 
June’a City & Ft. Ken'y i tn Ton, 1903, A&O, 
Kal, Allegha & Gr’d Rapids 1 m 8, — = 
Hel, and Deeolos} im Se, oe 01887, 
Kala. and White 1021800, 3a 
Kan City, St. J. & B con ms Sn, test Pea 
Kansas ity and 8, Fel m 10s, . MA&N 
Kansas ey 63, BB.cccreee 








Dubuque and Sioux City } = 78 ..1883, J&J) 1 


erick & Penns Vim Ge ge 1901, ARO 
1 ‘kA 










Bip. | Asx’ 
45 
mE a 
15 j 80 
1i0 | 113 
ee 30 
39 41 
~» | 80 
90 | 91 
89 | 91 
75 | 80 
9 | 5 
a ee 
1100 | *. 
108 
105 
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‘Pride. 


I had a i tle rosebud given to me. 
I dropped it as { wore it one fair day; 
I would not turn to seek it--no; tor then 
*Twere plain I prized it;ao | went my way. 
I had a love that made my life a joy. 
It seemed to falter one bright summer day; 
I could bave won it back with, but a smile; 
I would uot smile, and sol went my way. 
Oh pride, thou stealest our most treasured things, 
thing: which to gain we'd risk all else beside; 
Lost, lost my resebad, lost my love, alas ! 
I might bave found them but for thee, oh pride! 
— Galaxy fcr December. 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER XcCV, (Continued.) 
§j‘* Still what ?” ; 

“ That if I sent for a large pie you would not mind help- 
ing us eat it.” 

“T should have no objection in the world; and if so 
be you want a pie fetched, why just fork over the chink, 
and you shal] hive one in ftve minutes.” 

“The chink ? What do you meau by chink, good sir?” 

“Why, how jolly green you must be. Chink means 
money, and money means chink.” 

“Ob, I vee,” ssid Dick, with that vacant kind of smile 
which one often notices upon the faces of the: ged. 

As he spoke he tuok from his pocket a small leather 
bag. 

fie undid the string with which it was fastened, and 
pulled out half-a-guinea. 

“Take this, kind sir, and buy a pie. A large one, 
and you can buy yourself snother drop ef gin with the 
change, if you will be geod enough to do so, kind sir.” 

‘© Ob, won't I, that’s all.” 

“ You will ?” 

“Rather! Do you know I looks upon you as one of 
the right John Bull sort.”’ 

‘ T am glad,” said Dick, in his humblest tones, “ that 
I have found favour with ou, good sir.” 

“Allright. Here, Hilton! Lilton !” 

“ Who’s Hilton, excellent sir?” 

« A man that runs of errands. Ob! here he comes.” 

An old white-haired man, ina threadbare suit of rusty 
black, came at a shuffling trot along the passages. 

“ Here, Hilton,” said Winch, as he approached. “ Go 
over to Coles, and fetch a large meat pie. Would you 
like mutton or pork?” he added, turuing to Dick. 

This was aun unlocked for chance of saying what he 
wished, so Dick availed himself of it instantly. 

“I shou'd, if it is agreeab.e to you, like to have a mut- 
ton pie, und slack baked.” 

“Slack what?” 

“Oh! I know what he means,” said Hilton. 

“ What ?” 

“ Not baked too brown.” 

“That's just it.” 

“Very well, then, yon shall have jnst what y: u like, 
old file. A large mutton yie and s'ack baked from 
Coles, and a pint of the best old Tom from Allen’s, at the 
corner.” 

“ All right,” said Hil'on, “ I'll be back in a jiffy.” 

Rejoiced beyond measure at the success of his strata- 
gem, and ret doubting for a moment that Coles would 
send the pie with the saws in it, Dick entered his old 
friend’s cell. 

By the expression on Tom’s face, he sould tell he had 
overheard every word of the dialogue between himself 
and Winch, as he contented himself with simply smil- 
ing and nodding his head. 

As before, he took bis seat at Tom’s side. 

In a few moments Winch came into the cell, carrying 
a moustrous pie, sufficient for half-a-duzen people to dine 
off. 

The turnkey little thought how anxious a glance the 
seeming old farmer bestowed upon the pie, nor the de- 
light which tumulted in his breast when he saw the top 
was quite pale, and that two of the little spiral ornaments 
on the top were placed so as to touch each other. 

Winch deposited the gigantic pie upon the bed, since 
that was the only thing in the place that would at all 
serve for a table. 








Then he ran back to the door and returned with three 


plates, knives and forks, and the pint bottle of gin. 
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“* Please yourscif.” 
* Then I think I will” said Dick, with the same silly 
smile. * They always expect me to doso at home.” 

“T daresay.” 

Dick cut a large piece out of the pie and placed it on 
the turnkey’s plate 

His hand shook a little when he made the next eut, 
and handed Tom the piece of crust on which was the 
two ornaments. 

Then ke placcd some on Lis own plate, and all three 
fell to eating as though they had fasted for a month. 
Winch managed to get through his lot first, and while 
he was holding up for a secund supply, he netieed Tom 
upset his plate. 

Winch just noticed the circumstance, bat all he did 
was to laugh. 

Ife did not notice that Tom had left a tidy--iz d piece 
of crust on the bed, and that he immediately covered it 
up with ihe skirt of his coat. 

Their aim was at last safely and successfully accom- 
plished. 

The hearty meal they made was washed down with 
gin, and all three were on the best of terms with them- 
selves and each other. 

At last Dick rose to go. 

“ Good-bye, my poor boy,” he said. “L hope if you 
are spared you will sce the error of your ways ” 

“ And so dv L” said Winch, “for you are both jolly 
good sorts.” 

Dick shook hands warmly with Tum King. and then 
followed Winch cut of the dungeon. 

The ponderous door was closed ant locked. 

Then, talking together like old friends, Turpin still 
preserving his defereutial manner, they reached the 
lobby. 

Ilere a rather unexpected sight met Dick’s gaze. 
There were four persous present. 

One was the man “en the lock.” 

Mr. Tapuer, the governor. 

The Reverend Mr. Colley, the ordinary. 

The fourth was a shrewd, sharp-featured man, who 
was a perfect stranger to Dick, though rather a cele- 
brated character. 

Somchow, as Dick’s g'ance fell upon those persons, a 
conviction sprang up in his mind that something was 
wrong—that the assemblage boded no good to him 

The eager, varnest gaze which all four fixed upon him 
served to confirm him in this idea. 

He had much ado to maintain his composure, 

But he did so wih a great effort. 

Assuming as unconcerned an air as he possibly could, 
Dick, sti!l continuing bis conversation with Winch, made 
his way towards the gate. 

But when he was about in the centre of the lobby, the 
man with the shrewd face stepped forward. 

“ One moment, sir, if you srt I bave a word to say 
to you.” 

Dick had no resource but to some to a stand, which he 
did with a knowledge that he was discovered. 

“Sorry to trouble you,” said Tapner, the governor, ad- 
vancing astep or two, ‘ but as we heard it rumored 
that it was very probable that Dick Turpin would seek 
to obtainan interview with his accomplice, I sent for Mr. 
Townshe:d, the Bow-street ranner, to examine anyone 
who visited the prisoner, with a view to ascertaining 
whether they were really what they seemed. ’ 

There was so much meaning in the way this speech was 

uttered, that Turpin feit that his identity was more than 
half suspected. 
The name of the celebrated police-officer was well- 
known to Turpin, though his person was not, and he was 
confident that anything like an observation would show 
that he was disguised. ; 

As for Winch, he positively stared aghast. 

“Come sir,” said Townshend, as he put his hand upon 
Dick’s shoulder, “ you have heard what Mr. Tapner a 
said, and of course you cannot make any objection to our 
ascertaining, that you arc really the father of the noto- 
rious hignwayman, ‘l'»m King!”’ 

CHAPTER XCVI. . 
SIXTEEN-STRING JACK AND CLAUD DUVAL HAVE A COWARDLY 
ATTACK MADE UPON THEM BY TRE BOAT’S CREW. 

Most reluctantly indeed do we leave Dick Turpin, ina 
situation of so much peril, but it becomes absolutely ne- 
cessary to the proper development of our story, that we 
should do £0, and introduce tu the readers two fresh 
characters, in whom we hope they will feel as great an 
interest as they do in those with whom they are already 
acquainted. 

e names of thuse two characters are well known, 
and familiar to the eyes and ears of all. 

Jack Rann, otherwise known as Sixteen String Jack. 

Claude Duvall. 

These are the two characters. 


“ How very good of you, sir,” said Dick, “‘ to have so|of the second Charles, but his nephew. 


much consideration for my misguided son. Surely, you 


will have some recompense for your generous action.” 
As he spoke he took up his knife and fork. 


“ Will you allow me to cut the pie, or will you, my 


qear sir ?” 


The two have often been ignorantly confounded. 


histor 





ae 


The Claude Duval of whom we are about to speak was 
uot the one who came to an ignominious end in the reign | finds a boat for five francs. I'll be hanged, though, if I 


It will be recollected that when Tom King related his 
he, towards the latter portion of it, informed | down the glass which he had just carried to his lips, and 


Dick Turpin of the very singular way in which he made | making a wry face as he did so, “ is most damnable.” 
the acquaintance of Sixteen-String Jack and Claude| - 
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Duval, and how, after committing several depredations 
in their socicty, he had assisted them both to léave 
England. 
They had managed to carry off with them a rather 
large amount of money, so that when they got over to 
Paris they were able to live in the first of style. 
For a considerable period the total change in their 
mode of life had a pleasant and delightful effect, but after 
the lapse of a few months they began to long to revisit 
England 
This feeling, when it once took root in their breasts, 
grew rapidly. and the desire increased until they could 
go no longer without gratfying it. 
Accordingly on th: evening of the very day on which 
‘Tom King was tak=n to Newgate,the two ex-highwaymen, 
having converted everything valuable which they pos- 
sessed into mouey, set out from Paris to Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. 
This place they reached in safety, and without the 
occurrence of any iucident worthy of record. 
It was, however, close upon sunset when they arrived, 
for in those days the rapid mode of transit we now enjoy 
did not exist. 
Had it not been for their treasure, which amounted 
to several thousands of pounds in gold, and which they 
had bestowed in a shabby-looking leather portmanteau, 
they would have performed the journey on horseback. 
As it was. it necessitated the hiring of some kind of 
wheeled conveyance. 
They selected a post-chaise, 
In a vehicle of this description, for all the world 
knows whut post-stages were in France a hundred and 
and fifty years ago, they traversed the terribiy dull, 
barren, and uninteresting piece of ground between Paris 
and Boulozue. 
“Thank goodness,” said Jack, as he opened the door 
and stepped out, ‘that that’s over, and I sincerely hope 
that I may never have to sitinside another infernal ma- 
chine like this.” 
And so say I,” said Claude. 
portmanteau.” 
As he spoke he handed the article named to Sixteen- 
String Jack, and then alighted. 
I suppose,” said Jack, “ that the best thing we can do 
will be to stop here a litle while, and make a good 
meal.” 
“Oh! by all means.” 
“ We shall then be ready to cross over about dark, ag 
wo had arranged.” 
“Just so. The only thing is shall we be able to hire 
a boat.” 
“ That is just the question.” 
“T should think we ought.” 
“Oh! decidedly.” 
“It would never do for us to go by the ordinary 
packet.” 
“ It would not be aver safe, for while on board we might 
be recognized by somebody or other, which would be 
exceedingly disagreeable.” 
“ You’r right, it would. No, it won’t do to go by the 
packet, Jack.,’ 
“ That’s my opinion. Now I think for money we shall 
be easily enough able to hire a boat that will take us over 
in double quick time.” 
By this time the waiters from the hotel before which 
they had drawn up, came swarming round them, and 
made desperate effurts to carry off, not only the port- 
mantle, but themselves as well. 
‘ Hands off! Hands off!” said Claude and Jack to- 
gether. ‘‘ Hands off! We will carry it ourselves.” 
“ Non—non—non,” they replied, 
* Lead the way, and we will follow,” cried Jack and 
he saluted one of the waiters with his foot in the hinder 
portion of bis anatomy. 
This had the desired effect, and in a minute or two 
wore our friends were seated ata table with the porte 
mantle between them. 
A wretehed repast, to their English notions, was set 
befure them, and then Claude took an opportunity to 
speak to the waiter who placed it on the table, relative 
to the possibility of their obtaining a vessel that evening 
that would take them across the Channel to Dover. 
“ Impossible meszicurs,” said the waiter. “ You have 
here the very best of accommodation.” 
“ L know that,” said Jack, * but go we must; and if 
you can find a boat you shall have five francs for your 
pains.” 
* Five francs! Oh, milord, [ am your humble ser- 
vitor.” 
“ Then it is no longer impossible.” 
“ Non, milord. ‘This is the grand nation where every- 
thing is possible.” 
“ Jf you pay for it.” 
“ Preeisely, milord. 
messieurs. 
“That's the style,” said Claude. “I'll warrant he 


“ Here, take hold of the 





I go away to make the inquiries, 


care about this fare. Thank goodness, this is the last 
time we shall have to put up with it.” 
“ And the wine.” said Sixteen-String Jack, as he put 





et <To be continued.) 
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THe ALBION. 








On the Shore, 

Cool, salt air, and the white waves brenkin~ 
Restless, eager, along the strand; 

An evening sky and a sunset glory | 
Fading over the sea and land. 





We two sitting along together, 
Side by side, in the waning light; 
Before us the throbbing waste of waters, 
Bebind us the sand heaps, drifted white, 


Ships were sailing into the distance, 
Down to the lands where the sun has gone; 
The rough, fresh wind blew o'er our faces, 
And the shadows of night crept slowly on, 


It is a dream that I remember— 

Some ghost of a hope that will come no more; 
We two sitting alone together, 

Wand in hand on the ocean shoro, 








© Hannah Arpelt’s Faith 


The days were at their darkest, and the 
hearts of our grandfathers were weighed 
down with doubt and despondency. De- 
feat had followed defeat for the Ameri- 
ean troops, until the army had become 
demoralized, and discouragement had 
well nigh become despair. Lord Corn- 
wallis, after his victory at Fort Lee, had 
marched his army to Elizabethtown 
(December 1776), where they were now 
encamped, On the 30th of November, 
the brothers Howe had issued their cele- 
brated proclamations, that offered pro- 
tection to all, who, within sixty days, 
should declare themselves to be peace- 
fal British subjects, and bind themselves 
neither to take up arms against their 
sovereign nor encourage others to do so. 
It wasto discuss the advisability of ac- 
cepting this proffered protection, that a 
group of men had met in one of the large 
old houses of which Elizabethtown was 
at that time full. 
¢ Weare apt to think of those old times 
asthe days of unmingled loyalty and 
courage; of our own ancesters as un- 
faltering heroes, never swerving in the 
darkest |hours from the narrow and 
thorny path which conscience bade 
them tread. 
vy Yet human nature is human nature in 
all ages; and if at times the “old-fash- 
foned fire’ burned low, even in manly 
hearts, and profound discouragement 
palsied fora time the ardent courage,— 
what are we, that we should wonder at 

‘ orcondemn them? Of this period, Dr. 
Ashbel Green wrote:— 
p “I heard a man of some shrewdness 
once say that, when the British troops 
overrun the State of New Jersey, in the 
closing part of the year 1776, the whole 
population could have been bought for 
eighteen pence a head.”’ 
#& The debate was longand grave, Some 
were for accepting the offered terms at 
once; others hung back a little, but all 
had at length agreed that it was the 
only thing to be done. Hope, courage, 
loyalty, faith, honor—all ‘seemed swept 
away upon the flood or panic which had 
overspread the land. There was one 
listaer, however, of whom the eager dis- 
putants were ignorant—one to whose 
heart their wise reasoning was very far 
from carrying conviction. Mrs. Arnett, 
the wife of the host, wasin the next room, 
and the sound of the debate had reached 
herwhere she sat. She had listened in si- 
lence, until, carried away by her feel- 
ings, she could bear no more, and, 
springing to her feet, she pushed open 
the parlor door, and confronted the as- 
sembled group. 

Can you fancy the scene? A large, 
low room, with the dark, heavy-carved 
furniture of the period, dimly lighted by 
the tall wax candles, and the wood fire, 
which blazed in the huge fire-place. 
Around the table the group of men— 
pallid, gloomy, dejected, disheartened. 
Inthe doorway, the figure of the woman, 
in the antique costume with which, in 
these latter days, we have become so 
familiar. Can you not faney the proud 
poise of her head, the indignant light 
of her blue eyes, the crisp, clear tone of 
her voice, the majesty and defiances 

_and scorn which clothed heras a gar- 
went? 








The men all stared up at her entrance. 
The light of a ghost could hardly have 
caused more perturbation than did that 
of this little woman, Her husbard ad- 
vanced hastily. She had no business 
here;a woman should kuow her place 
and keep it; questions of politics and 
political expediency was not for them; 
but he would shield her as far as possi- 
ble, and point out the impropriety of 
her conduct afterward, when they should 
be alone. So he went quickly to her 
with a warning whisper:— 

“Hannah! Hannah! this is no place 
for you; we do not want you here just 
now’—and would have taken her hand 
to lead her from the room. 

She was a docile little woman, and 
obeyed his wishes in general without a 
word; but now it seemed as if she scarce- 
ly saw him, as with one hand she pushed 
him gently back, and turned to the 
startled group. 

“Have you made yourdecision, gentle- 
men?” she asked. “Have you chosen 
the part of men or of traitors?” 

It is putting the question too broadly 
—so like a woman, seeing only the bare, 
ugly facts, and quite forgetting that 
delicate drapery was intended to veil 
them. It was an awkward position to 
put them in, and they stammered and 
bungled over their answer, as men in a 
false position will. The reply came at 
last, mingled with explanations and ex- 
cuses and apologies. 

“Quite hopeless—absurd, for a starv- 
ing, half clothed, undiciplined army, 
like ours, to attempt to compete with 
England's unlimited resources. Re- 
pulses everywhere — ruined; throwing 


away life and fortune for a shadow.” 
You know the old argument with which 
men try to prop a staggering con- 
science, 

Mrs. Arnett listened in silence until 
the last abject word was spoken. Then 
she inquired simply, “But what if we 
should live, after all?” 

“Hannah! Hannah!” urged her hus- 
band. “Do you not see that these are 
no questions for you? We are discuss- 
ing whatis best for you—forall. Wo- 
men have noshare in these topics. Go 
to your spinning-wheel and leave us to 
settle affairs. My good little wife, you 
are making yourself ridiculous. Do not 
expose yourself in this way before our 
friends.” 

His words passed her ear like the idle 
wind—not even the quiver of an eye- 
lash showed that she heard them. 

“Can you tell me,” she said, in the 
same strangely quiet voice, “if, after all, 
God does not let the right perish—if 
America should win inthe conflict, after 
you have thrown yourself upon British 
clemency, where will you be then?” 

“Then !"’ spoke one hesitating voice. 

“Why, then, if it ever could be, we 
should be ruined; we must leave the 
country forever; but it isabsurdto think 
of such a thing; the struggle is an utter- 
ly hopeless one; we have no men, no 
money, no arms, no food, and England 
has everything.” « 

“No,” said Mrs. Arnett; “you have 
forgotten one thing which England has 
not and which we have—one thing which 
outweighs all England’s treasures, and 
that is, the Right. God is on our side, 
andevery volley from our muskets is an 
echo of His voice. We are poor and 
weak and few; but God is fighting for 
us; we entered into the struggle with 
pure hearts and prayerful lips; we 
had counted the cost and were willing 
to pay the price, were it our heart's 
blood. And now—now, because for a 
time the day is going against us, you 
would give upall, and sneak back, like 
cravens, to kiss the feet that have 
trampled upon us! And youcall your- 
selves men—the sons.of those who gave 
up home and fortune and fatherland to 
make for themselves and for dear liber- 
ty a resting-place in the wilderness! 
Oh, shame upon you, cowards !” 

Her words had rushed out in a fiery 
flood, which her busband had vainly 








striven to check. I do not know how 
Mrs. Arnett looked, but I fancy her a lit- 
tle, fair woman, withkindly blue eyes and 
delicate features—a tender and loving 
little soul, whose scornful, blazing words 
must have seemed to her amazed hearers 
like the inspired fury of a pythoness. 
Are we not all prophets at times— 
prophets of good or evil, according to 
our bent, and with more power than we 
ourselves suspect, to work out the ful- 
filment of our own prophecies? Who 
shall say how far this fragile woman 
aided to stay the wave of dessolation 
which was spreading over the land? 

“Gentlemen,’’ said good Mr. Arnett, 
uneasily, “I beg you to excuse this 
most unseemly interruption to our coun- 
cil. My wife is beside herself, I think. 
You all know her, and know it is not her 
want to meddle in politics, or to bawl 
and bluster. ‘To-morrow she will see 
her folly, but now 1 pray your pa- 
tience.’”’ 

Already her words bad begun to stir 
the slumbering manhood in the bosoms 
of those who heard her. Enthusiasm 
makes its own flitting times. 


No one replied; each felt too keenly 
his own pettiness in the light cast 
upon them by this brave woman’s 
words. 

“Take your protection, if you will,’’ 
she went on, after waiting in vain for a 
reply. “Proclaim yourselves traitors 
and cowards—false to your God! but 
horrible wili be the judgment you will 
bring upon your heads and the heads 
of those that love you. I tell you that 
England will never conquer. I know it, 
and feelit in every fibre in my heart. 
Has God led us so far to desert us now ? 
Will he, who led our fathers across the 
stormy winter sea, forsake their children 
who have put theirtrust in him? For 
me, I stay with my country, and my 
hand shall never touch the hand, nor my 
heart cleave to the heart of him who 
shames her.” 

She flashed upon her husband a gaze 
which dazzled him like sudden light- 
ning. 

“Isaac, we bave lived together for 
twenty years, and forall of themI have 
been atrue and ioving wife to you; but 
lam the child of God and my country, 
and if you do this shameful thing, I 
will never own you again as my hus- 
band.” 

“My dear wife!’ cried the husband, 
aghast, “you do not know what you 
are saying. Leave me for sucha thing 
as this ?” 

For sucha thing as this!” she cried, 
scornfully. “‘What greater cause could 
there be? I married a good man and 
true, a faithful friend, and it needs no 
divorce to sever me froma traitor and a 
coward. If you take your protection, 
you lose your wife, and I—llose my hus- 
band and my home!” 

With the last words the thrilling voice 
broke suddenly with a pathetic fall, 
and a film crept over the proud blue 
eyes. Perhaps this little touch of wo- 
manly weakness moved her hearers as 
deeply as her brave, scornful words. 
‘Raey were not all cowards at heart, only 
touched by the dread finger of panic, 
which, now andthen, will paralyze the 
bravest. Some had struggled along 
against it, and only half yielded at last. 
And some were there to whom old tra- 
ditions had never quite lost their power 
—whose superstitious consciousness had 
never become quite reconciled to the 
stigma of “rebel,” though their reason 
and judgment both told them that, 
borne for the cause for which they bore 
it, it as a title of nobility. 

The words of the little woman had 
gone straight to each heart, be its 
mainspring what it might. Gradually 
the drooping heads were raised, and the 
eyes grew bright with manliness and 
resolution. Before they left that night, 
they had sworn a solemn oath to stand by 
the cause they had adopted and the land 
of Stheir birth, through good or evil, and 
to spurn the offers of tyrants and foes as 
the deadliest insults, 





Some of the names of those who met in 
that secret council were known afterward 
among those who fought their country’s 
battles most nobly,who died upon the 
field of honor, or rejoiced with pure 
hearts when the day of triumph came. 
The name of the little woman figure 
on no heroic roll—but was_ she the less 
heroine? 

This story isa true one, and, in this 
Centennial year, when every crumb of 
information in regard to the old days of 
struggle and heroism is eagerly gath- 
ered up, it may not be without in- 
terest. ; 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CLOUDS, 


Whenever, on account of some topo- 
graphic circumstances, the sun heats any 
Jocality on the surface of the earth 
yore than the surrounding region, a 
gentle current or column of heated 
air rises, and its invisible moisture 
is condensed into small masses of 
clouds called cumnuli, which spread 
and produce the mottled appearance 
commonly known as ‘‘mackere sky.” 

But when, asit is frequently the case 
in summer, a valley or plain, or island, 
or any other place, is much more high- 
ly heated than the surrounding region, 
the heated air over such localities rises 
more rapidly aad with more ascensional 
momentum; and, as it reaches the higher 
and cooler regions of the atmosphere 
its moisture is condensed into large 
rounded volames or mountain-like 
masses of cumulus clouds. Such cumu- 
lus clouds always precede and charac- 
terize a local summer storm or shower. 
When the warm horizontal current from 
the south, asin the winter, meets with 
the old current from the north, it slopes 
upward over the coolercurrent and forms 
stripes or bands of stratus clouds along 
the horizon. 

These stratus clouds indicate to the ob- 
server that a warm current is coming 
northward. When in summer a cool 
currentis moving southward, it encoun- 
ters the warm equatorial or tropical eur- 
rent, which again glides upward and 
over it and forms horizontal bands of 
stratus clouds along the upper line of 
contact, as in winter storms; but, in ad- 
dition, the denser cold air from the 
north, moving with momentum, will lift 
up the warm and saturated air from the 
tropics and its moisture will be con- 
d d into of cumulus clouds 
banked up against the top of the cold 
current and arranged over the horizontal 
stratus clouds. Thus is produced the 
combination of cumulo-stratus cloud, 
which is characteristic of progressive 
summer storms. 

To the tornado cloud produced at 
whirl of airand resembling an inverted 
cone, Professor Blasius gives the name 
of conus, whichis both destructive and 
appropriate. 

These four typical cases of clouds, viz. 
cumulus, stratus, cumdlo-stratus and 
conus, indicate and characterize the four 
different classes of storms,—Blasius’ 
Theory of Sterms, 

p———— OS ____ | 
NATIONS AS LETTER WRITERS, 


—— tel 

People may be surprised to hear that 
more letters pass amongst the people of 
Switzerland than of any other country. 
In a> year they carry on a correspond- 
ence of twenty-three letters for each in- 
habitant. England comes next with 
twenty, then the United States with 
nineteen. France holds the ninth rank as 
a letter writing people. In telegraphy, 
also the Swiss beat us easily. They for- 
ward eighty-one despatches for each 
100 souls. England sends but fifty-four. 
We should conceive, however, that two- 
thirds of the telegraphic business in such 
acountry would lie between foreigners, 
Holland sends fifty-one despatches for 
100 souls. Belgium forty-seven, the 
United States thirty-two, Germany 
thirty-one. France again comes in low. 
She holds the tenth place aniongst thir- 
teen quoted. Russia is last, with one 
despatch per 100 persons, 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMEN?D. 


Referring to the action of the Execu- 
tive Council in Massachusetts, commut- 
ing the sentence of the boy-murderer, 
Jesse Pomeroy, to imprisonment for life, 
the Boston Z'imes offers the following 
in advocacy of abolishing capital pun- 
ishment:— 

“The following facts, coming as they 
do from various countries, cannot but 
exert an influence on the mind of every 
one not prejudiced in favor of capital 
punishment. In France, the late Em- 
peror, Napoleon III., was, as is well 
known, very reluctant in giving sanction 
tothe death penalty. During his reign, 
murderers were chiefly punished by long 
imprisonment, and, io consequence, were 
ina considerable degree held in check. 
Since the empire fell, there has been a 
great increase in the number of 
murders. In 1869 there were 378 con- 
demnations for murder, and in 1875 this 
number was increased to 320. France 
has experienced a like result before. In 
1824, a French Deputy complained to 
the Assembly thatthe Minister of Jus- 
tice was the cause of criminality through 
his clemency, and exclaimed: ‘Use the 
guillotine more, and crime will de- 
crease.” The minister yielded to the 
outcry. In 1825, there were sixty con- 
demned for murder, all of which, with 
one exception, paid the penalty with 
their lives, The minister was compli- 
mented on his firmness, and a great de- 
crease in the number of murders was 
predicted. But in 1826, the executions 
numbered eighty-four. In Belgium, 
the abolition of capital punishment has 
twice been tried, and each time with suc- 
cess, For a long time priorto the year 
1850, executions had been steadily, de- 
creasing, and murders also decreased, 
untilia the five years ending 1820, there 
was only twenty-four. From 1830-34, 
five years inclusive, the extreme penalty 
was entirely abolished, and murders 
sunk to four per annum. Yet, through 
the influence of some of its advocates, 
eapital punishments were resumed in 
1835, and during the next five years 
murders increased to thirty-one, or 
more than fifty percent, In 1863, Bel- 
gium again abolished the death peanalty 
which has not since been inflicted. In 
1875, the Minister of Justice stated to 
the Assembly that in the seven years 
preceding 1863, with eight execu- 
tions, there were eighty-five condemned 
criminals, while inthe next seven years, 
with no executions, there were only six- 
ty-five condemnations, 

“Equally strong evidence comes from 
the contiguous States of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut. The former has abol- 
ished capital punishment for thirty- 
three years (since 1843), while the latter 
retains it, and what have been the prac- 
tical results in these two States, as given 
in the most recent official returns? In 
Rhode Island, the commitals for murder 
during the’ ten years, 1865-74 inclusive 
were only seven. In Connecticut, dur- 
ing the same period, there were twenty- 
eight, That is to say,in population of 
the respective States, murders were sixty 
two per cent, more numerous in Con- 
necticut than in Rhode Island. Mr. 
Frederick Hall, of England, who was for 
eighteen years inspector of English 
prisons, has stated (in reply to the objec- 
tion that the abolition of capital punish- 
ment might induce prisoners to attack 
their officers), that, where due precau- 
tions of diseipline and defence are 
observed this is found to be obvi- 
ated.” He remarks that even the treat- 
ment of . the prisoners for life might be 
rendered more severe for misbehavior, 
or ameliorated for good conduct. Mr. 
Hall adds:—‘It_ is clear that there is no 
diffeulty in finding a substitute for 
capital punishment ; and that this sub- 
stitute consists of imprisonment for life, 
with laborious but usefal employment, 
Indeed, it seems unnecessary to speculate 
onthis subject, seeing that the substi- 
tute has, in point of fact, been adopted 
in several countries, and with success,’ 


The italics are ours,” 
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FRANKLIN AT THE FRENCH 
COURT. 


One of the most pleasing scenes in 
American history is the picture of Frank- 
linat the court of France, in hia blue 
yarn stockings and stout shoes and yet 
with his simple dignity, commanding the 
Teverence and respect of the bedizened 
crowd of courtiers and nobles. A cor- 
respondent of the Boston Transcript 
thus describes the the scene, The kiss- 
ing of the queen is an incident new to 
us:— 

“Franklin, I understand, was dressed 
in second-rate home spun, yarn stock- 
ings, substantial shoes, and his hair of 
its native color; not at all conscious of 
any inferiority, however, but with that 
self-possession which is the distinguish- 
ing trait of well-bred people every- 
where. His native dignity was his sole 
decoration. Asastranger he must have 
observed a common practice in France, 
of kissing, even in the streets, and other 
places, when friends meet after a short 
or long absence, without regard to the 
sex. This kissing, however, is no more 
than our shaking hands, and is per- 
formed by applying one cheek to an- 
other—once, twice, or more, according to 
the intimacy and feeling. It may called 
cheek-by-jowling. Franklin may not 
have observed minutely the modus of 
this practice, but have thought that a 
kiss was a kiss, or not thought at all 
about it. 

It is said that he was reminded by one 
of the court that when he was presented 
he must kiss the queen, who it was also 
said was a very kissable woman. The 
queen approached familiarly and very 
near—probably impelled by curiosity to 
see well this handsome savage, Frank- 
lin, remembering his lesson, without re- 
luctance put it into practice, in the only 
way he had ever been taught to kiss, and 
gave \the queen a mighty yankee buss on 
the lips, to the great amazement and 
horrification of the old maids, but to the 
great amusement of all others, espe- 
cially the being, who was delighted with 
the savage simplicity, and it is said that, 
he called out, “Encore bis, da cappo,’’ or 
“Do it again.” 

Another correspondent of the Tran- 
script communicates the following from 
the “Memoires Secrets de Marie An- 
toinette par Madame Campan”’:— 

Dr. Franklin appeared at court in the 
costume of an American cultivator; his 
hair plainly brushed, without powder 
his round hat and plain coat of brown 
cloth contrasted strongly with the pow- 
dered coiffures andthe bespangled and 
embroidered coats of the perfumed 
courtiers of Versailles. His simple and 
novel, yet dignified appearance, charmed 
the ladies of the court, and many were 
the fetes given him, not only for his fame 
as a phliosopher, but in acknowledge- 
ment of his patriot virtues which led 
him to enroll himself among the noble 
supporters of the cause of liberty. I 
assisted at one of these entertainments, 
where the most beautiful form among 
three hundred ladies was designated to 
place a crown of laurel on the gray 
head and to salute with a kiss each cheek 
of the American philosopher. 

Another writer of the times eays that 
at a ball which the philosopher attended 
mapy beautiful young ladies “kissed 
him in spite of the spectacles which al- 
ways wore upon his nose.” 





An old man of eighty-one recently 
called on a resident of New Haven, say- 
ing that he bought an auger of his fath- 
er forty years ago, but was too poor 
to pay forit. He couldn’t be content to 
leave this world with the debt unpaid, 
and so, as he couldn't pay to ride, had 
walked all the way from Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., toleave the $5 and interest with his 
creditor's heirs. 





Not less than 10,000,000 persone visited 
camp meetings in America inthe course 
of by: = summer, and the property 
used for the these purposes was wort 
$5,000,000, ’ 4 
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DANIEL WEBSTER IN HIS YOUTH. 


The following story is told ina com- 
munication to the Boston Traveller:— 
“General Peabody, who was by profes- 
siona physician, wasa hero of the revo- 
lution, and, after the war, resided in 
Exeter, N. H. During the summer days 
he was wont to pasture his hosres back 
inthe country, bringing them home in 
the fall. On one occasion, as the cold 
weather drew near, he went tothe town 
where his horses were, and asked the 
owner of the pasture, who was both 
farmer and tavern keeper, to send his 
black horse home on a certain forenoon. 
‘Yes,’ was the reply. ‘I will send my 
boy down with your black horse on that 
taorning sure.’ On the appointed day 
the General stood at his gate and saw 
it approaching along the road, while on 
its back, using fora saddle only his own 
coarse jacket, rode along in his shirt 
sleeves, a large, heavy, rough boy, his 
face very dark, its natural color deep- 
ened by the sun. On arriving at the 
gate the boy remarked, “I have brought 
your horse home, sir.’ ‘Yes, so I see,” 
replied the General, “‘andI am glad to 
see him here safe andsound. You must 
havestarted early. Walk in. Our din- 
ner is almost ready, and aftera ride in 
the keen air you must be hungry.’’ The 
boy,of course, accepted the invitation,and, 
when seated at the table, proved that like 
most boys when growing, he possessed a 
good appetite. He appeared awkward 
enough, for he grasped the knife and 
fork in his clasped hands, with the tops 
of the handles at the thumbs, and the 
blade protruding downward from be- 
neath the closed little finger. Still he 
plied the instruments of the table ser- 
vice vigorously and skillfully, and did 
full justice to the noon meal. During 
the dinner the General inquired of the 
boy what his name was, to which the 
prompt response was given, ‘Daniel 
Webster.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ remarked the 
General, ‘you are the sonof Eb, Web- 
ster, who pastures my horses,’ ‘Yes,’ 
said the boy, So is was that that dark- 
skinned boy was the germ of the great 
statesman whose name in after years 
was destined to elicit the admiration of 
the world for his wonderful power and 
learning. How little he divined as he 
looked upon the Phillips Exeter Acade- 
my, thena great building in his eyes, 
that the day would come when the illus- 
trious alumni ofthat new ancient insti- 
tution should hail his name with pride 
as that of the greatest of their number? 
Time brings wondrous changes, but none 
more remarkable than that which trans- 
formed the country boy, awkwardly 
handling his knife and fork at General 
Peabody’s table, to the renowned and 
influential lawyer, orator and states- 
man, 
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Prat.. Dr. Angus Smith, the well- 
known English chemist, asserts that the 
great peculiarity of good peat is the 
oleaginous and resinous matter, to which 
also wax and fats may be added, as they 
have been found by some, It has been 
generally believed that these bodies have 
been produced during the decomposition 
of the plant, although some have sup- 
posed them to be produced by the grow- 
ing plant. According to Dr. Smith, the 
woody fibre does not produce substances 
rich in hydrogen, the compounds result- 
ing from itsdecay being rather of a hu- 
mous character and not good combusti- 
bles. If, then, woody fibre does not 
leave its carbon and hydrogen in such 
quantity as to form the resins, &c., of 
paet, their origin must be looked for in 
the growing plant. 
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The entire Bible contains 66 books, 1,- 
190 chapters, 31,147 verses, 753,692 words 
3,565,480 letters. 

f——___} 

A Minnesota girl has been serving on 
arailroad for some time asa brakeman, 
She dressed in male attire, and was po 
suspected for some time, 





: next?!” 



















































































































SUNBEAMS. 


Words of a dying cannibal :—Write mé 
down as one who loved his fellow men.” | 


An exchange asks, ‘“‘Why are we what 
we are?” One reason, we presume, is be- 
cause we are not what we are not, though of 
course this may not be the answer.—Nor- 
wich Bulletin, 


Miss Lily refused to get up and be wash- 
Her aunt in vain exhausted her elo- 
quence in describing the excellencies of 
vurification. ‘‘Aunt Mary, youdoas you 
ike, and let me do as F like. You like to 
} Saas and cold, I like to be warm and 
irty ” 


Soysa New England paper —This is the 
grandest, mightiest, most glorious republic 
thatever blessed the world; and yet, with 
all its power and learming and greatness, 
it can’t make an infuriated woman stop in 
the middle of a sentence and listen to an 
explanation. 


“You haven’t got such a thing as a pair 
of old trowsers, have you?’ ‘No, my 
man,”’ said the merchant, ‘‘I don’t keep my 
wardrobe inmy counting-house.’’ ‘‘Where 
do you live?’’ rejoined Pat, ‘‘and I'll call 
in the morning for the old pair you’ve got 
on, 


There is said to bean old gentleman in 
England who has found the true elixir of 
life to be the food of infancy. He always 
has five wet nurses “on ‘ap,’ and grows 
“fat and well Jiking’ as he verges on cen« 
tenarianism, 


Trate Subscriber (excited and pointing to 
an objectionable article)—What does that 
mean? Every ‘statement is false. Editor— 
(gazing reflectively at the article in ques- 
tion)—I should’t wonder if the whole article 
was a typographical error. 


It is remarked as a little singular by a 
student of biblical paintings that all ‘the 
atriarchs are represented as being bald. 
t {should be remembered, however, that 
most of them married young.—Norwich 
Bulletin. 


A carpenter who was always prognosti- 
cating evil for himself, was one day upon 
the roof ofa five-story building upon which 
rain had fallen. he roof being slippery, 
he lost his footing, and exclaimed, **Just 
as I told you!’ Catching, however, an 
iron spout, he kicked off his shoes and re- 

ined a place of safety, when he thus de- 
ivered himself: ‘‘l know’d it; there’s a 
pair of shoes gone!” { 


A Virginia City lawyer, on examining & 
Witness recently, was very desirous of as- 
certaining how hard the prisoner shook & 
man. Finally the prisoner grabbed the 
lawyer,and with a strong, impulsive jerk 
landed him on the floor. Then he gat ered 
him up and flopped him across the chair ; 
then he began to hang him over the floor, 
jam him up against the wall and batter 
him around over the benches, The lawyer 
prevailed upon the Judge to rule out the 
answer, 


A little bright-eyed four-year-old boy, 
upon hearing his father read the touching 
story of Joan of Arc, was greatly moved by 
her sad trials; but when the part was 
reached where she. was about to be burned 
at thestake, the poor little fellow cou!d not 
contain himself longer, but sobbingly 
clutched his parent’s arm, and, with big 
tears running down his plump cheeks, cried, 
‘‘But, papa, w-h-ere were the police ?”’ 


The worthy father presents his son, as a 
reward of merit for his progress at school, 
with a handsome gun, allows his boy to 
make one of a hunting party. The ingen- 
ious youth espies a hare, fires at it, but, 
horror of horrors! his father, who has 
stooped to pick up a bird, rises at the very 
moment right in the line of fire, and is 
peppered, The boy casts down his fowling- 
piece and bursts into an agony of tears. 
They console him by representing that the 
author of -his being fortunately wore buck- 
skin breeches ‘and escapedtabsolutely un< 
harmed.  ‘‘It is not that,” sabs the heart- 
broken child; *‘if he had not been there, 
I’ have killed the hare!’’—Paris Figaro, 


**What'’s this, mister?” said a curious 
countryman who was wandering through 
a jeweler’s store, and as he spoke he rang a 
statueof Mercury with his horny knuckles, 
“That,” said the attendant, ‘‘is Mercury,’ 
and he passed” on to wait upon customer, 
The ruralist gazed for a moment with open 
mouth at the bronze representation of the 
messenger of the gods and then beckoned 
toa companion at the other end of the store, 
towhom hesaid: ‘Jim, what do you sup- 
pose that figger is?’ ‘‘I dunno,’’ respond- 
ed Jim, in turn giving it a resounding rap : 
“brunze, hain’t it?’ ‘‘No,”’ said the 
other, ‘‘tain’t; it’s quicksilver.” ‘‘What! 
the stuff they put into thermometers? 
Waal, I am durned, What'll they do 
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Pusietew | gone on long enough, and I particularly 


Pale cleaming throagh the mist and shade 
T see thee on thy height, 

And stretch my tired arm<, ondismayed, 
Up toward thee threugh the night. 


Stars rise and set, moons wax and wane 
Above thy steadfast head, 

Thy lips close-shut on endless paiu 
And silent as the dead; 


Thine eyes bent down where on the sands 
The firm set feet are pressed, 
Thy folded arms with clenched hands 


Above the quiet breast. 
I struggle on through night and storm 
To where thou standest still, 


No curve of all thy perfect form 
Not tense with conquering will. 


Yet when [ reach thee there, and stand 
And claxp thee, all my own, 

Shall | not as | touch thy hand, 
Be also turned to stone ? 





Even Unto Deat. 


Very pretty looked Ena Stirling, a9 
she sat at her bedroom window, viewing 
the glorious horizon just as the sun was 
sinking, andthe sky was of those beauti- 
ful, indescribable tints which the most 
renowned artists have failed to do justice 
to. 

But she thought not of the lovely, 
variegated skies, nor of the picturesque 
country which surrounded her humble, 
but neat and pretty, home, bat of him 
who had, twenty-four honrs before, de- 


clared his everlasting, undying love to 
her. 

She said unconsciously, though audi- 
bly,— 


“Just think of such athing coming to 


pass —the elegant, aristocratic and 
wealthy Irving Wortley loving poor 
me! Oh,Tam so happy [ could jump 


for joy!” 

And, suiting the action to the word, 
she juinped up and ran down stairs with 
much more alacrity than she was wont 
to do, rushed into the sitting-reoom, and, 
by coming unexpectedly into collision 
with Aunt Ruth, very nearly precipi- 
tated that worthy person inthe oppo- 
site direction from the one she was 
pursuing, and also eaused her naturally 
serene temper to be quite in the ascen- 
deney, when she caught sight of Edna's 
happy beaming countenance, and, not 
having the heartto throwa damper on 
it, passed on with siwply ,— 

“Edie, what anairthis the matter with 
you, anyhow? Are you going crazy, 
child?” 

**No, auntie dear, but I'mso happy!” 
And, a little sobered down, she went out 
into the kitchen, to assist Jane, the 
maid-of-all-work, in preparing supper. 

Edna Stirling’s mother had died when 
she was quite young, and her father, a 
professor in a young ladies’ seminary, 
devoted every spare moment to his 
daughter’s and only child's education, 
and, being particularly apt, she bad 
progressed rapidly; and when she ar- 
rived at the age of sixteen, and her 
father was carried olf very suddenly, she 
-wasleftan orphan, penniless, and with 
no relatives excepting Mr. and Mrs, 
Young. Mr. Young being Edna's 
mother’s half brother, and being par- 
ticularly fond of children, and baving 
none of his own, took Edna home with 
him, after her father's funeral, where 
she had since remained; and at the age 
of nineteen she received au avowal of 
love, and offer of martiage from a son 
of one of the best and wealthiest fami- 
lies in the town of W——. 

As Mrs. Irving Wortley entered the 
dining-room of her superb residence on 
the morning following the day on which 
our story opens, she turned to her son 
and said,— 

“Irving, I received a letter from my 
old friend, Mrs. Moore, yesterday, stat- 
ing that she would be pleased to accept 
my invitation, andthat! might look for 
herself and daughter, Blanche, the day 
after to-morrow. And now, while I think 
of it, 1 should decidedly prefer you to 
discontinue your frequent visits to Miss 
Stirling’s house; 1 think the affair has 





, as you 


desire your presence here for some time, 
must play the agreeable to 


| Blauche Moore, for her father’s wealth 
' is reputed to exceed a million, and she is 





ee 


an only child.” 

Irving was about to respond, but the 
entrance of his father, and particularly 
haughty sister prevented farther con- 
versation on that subject, and they took 
their repective places at the breakfast 
table. 

On the day in which Mrs. and Miss 
Moore was to arrive, Mrs, Wortley said 
to her son,-- 

“Irving, I wish you to drive down tothe 
depot to meet my friends, for it will be 
late when they arrive here, as they are 
to come on the last train.” 

“Mother, excuse me; 1 cannot oblige 
you, for I have an engagement.” 

“Indeed, and it isof more importance 
than my request?” 

“Ican scarcely say asto that, but you 
know one’s word must be kept.” 

“May I presume to ask with whom 
that engagement is made?” 

“Yes, mother, it is tospend the even- 
ing with one of the best and sweetest 
girls that éver existed—Miss Edna Stir- 
ling—and I will now tell you what I've 
longed to communicate to you for some 
days; that not only am I engaged to her 
for to-night, but for life, and I intend to 
marry her just as soon as I receive my 
parents’ sanction, and partnership in 
my father’s business.” 

By the time Irving had finished, Mrs. 
Wortley was unnerved to a visible de- 
gree for above all things she had made 
up her mind that her son should make a 
brilliant match; and to think that now 
one was thrown right in his path, she 
must receive this startling intellisenes 
that his heart and hani were els.- 
where! ‘She mataged to say, fla- 
ally,— 

“Well, sir, my sanction you will never 
receive, and until you give up this 
insane idea, I desire to hold no further 
communication with you, and I'll inter- 
view your fatheron the matter!"’ say- 
ing which, she swept from the room. 

That evening, as Irving was taking 
leave of Edna, his last words were: — 

“And you will continue to love me, 
and when I wish it, marry me, cone 
what will ?’’ 

“Have I not promised to love you till 
death do us part?” 

And, indeed, if she had not spoken 
a word, her great, earnest, beautiful eyes 
would have satistied him. 

The Wortley family, including their 
guests, Mrs. and Miss Moore, were as- 
sembled at the breakfast-table a few 
days later, and sone one was passing a 
remark on Irving's non-appearance, when 
a servant entered and said,— . 

‘Please, misses, Mr. Irving would like 
to see you; he is very ill indeed.” 

And, excusing herself, Mrs. Wortley 
proceeded directly to her son’s chamber, 
and on entering the room was ominously 
struck with his appearance, which caused 
the mother’s heart to show itself. 

“Oh, my dear, are you very ill?” 

“Yes, mother, and have been so a!) 
night.” 

A servant was immediately despatched 
for the family physician, who, upon ar- 
riving, and examining the patient, who 
then. was in a high fever, looked very 
much concerned, and, taking Mrs. Wort- 
ley aside, gave strict orders to have the 
patient kept very quiet, as he was 
threatened with brain fever; and, being 
on quite intimate terms with the family, 
he enguired if Irving had had any seri- 
ous trouble recently, to have produced 
it. Mrs. Wortley hesitated, colored, 
and felt very conscious-stricken, but re- 
plied — 

“Oh, perhaps a trifling annoyance, bat 
nothing of sufficient seriousness to cause 
this dreadful illness.” 

Ah! ifthat mother could have read 
her poor boy's mind from the time she 
had last spoken to him ! 

The patient continued to grow wore 


rapidly, and, becoming delirious,* was: 


cia 





constantly uttering unintelligible sen- 
tences; but only one word could always 
be understood—Edna, 

It was the crisis of the fever, and all 
were anxiously watching at the bedside 
of the sufferer; after lying for a long 
time, as though life even then were 
extinct, Irving opened his eyes, and for 
the first time in many days the light of 
reason shone in them, and, looking from 
oneto the other, he turned to his mother 
and said,— 

“Mother, I feel that Iam dying, but I 
cannot go willingly till my last request 
is complied with.” 

Here his parents and sister burst into 
tears, but he bade them to be composed 
and listen. 

“I desire that some one be despatched 
for Edna Stirling, also for Rev. Mr. 
Graham. Summon them both to my 
bedside, then, in the presence of all here, 
and ereI depart this life, I desire to be 
wedded to one for whom,if I were dying 
tosave her life, I would give up life 
willingly.” 

The mother, only too eager now to do 
all within her power for one 80 beloved, 
and yet sosoon tv be clasped in the arms 
of death, sent a servant, who quickly 
returned with both parties, Mra. Wort- 
ley first interviewing them in the recep- 
tion room down stairs before they en- 
tered the sick room. Poor Edna, worn 
toa skeleton by anxiety concerning her 
lover, having called twice a day to en- 
quire about him during his illness, and 
always receivingthe same answer that 
he was worse, still never realizing that 
he was ill unto death, now completely 
gave vent to her feelings, and was 
searcely able to ascend the stairs 
leading to his chamber; but when there, 
and seeing the great change in the loved 
face, and realizing how soon he would 
be cold, unconscious clay, the poor gir) 
rushed to the bedside, and would have 
thrown herself in her lover's arms, for 
she was almost crazed, but those in the 
room gently restrained her. Irving took 
her hand in his, and, looking at Mr. 
Graham, said,— 

“I begof you make haste, and join us 
inthe holy bonds of wedlock ere it is 
too late.” 

And there, in that death-like and aw- 


falsilence, broken now and then by the | 


sobs of the loving ones, the young and 
beautiful girl, with probably a long life 
before her, was) made the wife of the 
man who wastoenter the spirit laud in 
probably a fewhours. Ob, how awfally 
sad that marriage ceremony ! 

‘two days later, the remains of Irving 
Wortley were deposited in the W— 
churchyard, and although years have 
passed since then, every two or three 
daysa beautifal but very sad lady, in 
mourning attire, can be seen weeping 
over a grave, the monument at its- head 
bearing the inseription,— 

“Invina Wort ey, agel twenty-three.” 





B. O. Holterman, 


agold miner, at Syd- 


hey, New South Wales, has taken two 


photographie views of the city and its 
harbor, each five feet by three and a 
half in size. These are the largest pic- 
tures ever produced by single negatives, 
Si” 


Pic-inon Pavine.—Pig-iron paving has 


‘lately been introduced in Paris, as a sub- 


stitute for the various kinds at present 
employed. A bed of mortar is first laid 
down, which is covered by a strong layer 
of asphalt, and it is in this layer that 
the iron cakes, which are about one-sixth 
of an inch thick, are uniformly set. These 
cakes, it is asserted, preserve the homo- 
geneity of the bitumen and prevents its 
depression, thus rendering the apshalt 
less slippery for travel. Though more 
costly than the simple compressed asp- 
halt, it is estimated that this new pave- 
ment will save some fifty per cent. upon 
the repairing expenses, which are well 
known tobe very considerable. To pre- 
vent the depressions that occur in much 
used roads is_a great -desideratum in 
paving. 





A STREET ACCIDENT, 


An old Jame horse, skinnier than a 
bird-cage, drawing a rickety, squeakhbg 
wagon that lookedas if it had been used 
by the Children of Israel when they got 
upand dusted out of Egypt, came rat- 
tling down Main Street a few mornings 
since. When opposite Prospect House 
the linchpin came out, letting the for- 
ward wheels off, and sending the ancient 
old vehicle lun!o-ing to the ground. 
The oeeupants, a quaint-looking, rusty 
couple, were thrown headlong to the 
pavement and almost buried under a 
heap of broken eggs, ruptured bags of 
barberries and bundles of dried herbs. 
A crowd soon collected, and the granger 
and his wife were pulled out and placed 
on the sidewalk, considerably bruised, 
but uot seriously injured. The old wo- 
man seemed to think her old partner was 
to blame for the mishap, and after wash- 
ing the dirt and eggshells from her 
mouth and eyes ina fountain-trough, she 
commenced to give him a tongue lash- 
ing that highly pleased the old street 
loungers who witnessed their misfor- 
tunes. “I never knowed a Ballard yit 
that wasn’t wus’n hen lice. When yer 
under dirt, and yer grave-stones sot up, 
yer purbably will stop yer shiftless, lazy 
ways,and not before. If yer hadn’t had 
yer old goslin’ face twisted clear over 
yer spine ye’d seen the wheel and pre- 
vented sich accidents. If there’s mop 
handles enough in Weymouth Landin’ 
one or tother of as’li holler for merey 
when we git home. Look at my gound! 
See them berry and butter stains! Com- 
pletely spoilt because yer a born idiot, 
and don’t know how to do things like a hu- 
man being.” Then the old man remarked 
in a low tone, after he had adjusted the 
wheel--“l'he old woman’s cussed neat and 
particular, all ter once "bout a little dirt 
on her clothes, I've kuowed her ter mix 
dough in a dust pan, aud roll pie-crast 
out with an old rusty stove-pipe, when 
she'd lose her rollin’ piu.” A policeman 
then came along aud dispersed the crowd 
and sent the unhappy old couple over 
West Boston —— — Boston Courier. 





THE LAND OF THE MISSING 


In one of Witiam Black's novels be 
makes one of his people vaguely de- 
scribe aland which lay across the sea, to 
which had fled all who were nombered 
among the missing, who there lived an- 
trammelied by the follies or misfortanes 
ofthe past. Sut the laud of the miss- 
ing does net always care for its children, 
Sad wrecks cu down in the surging seas 
which surroand it. One case, saddest 
of allin the compass of memory, pre- 
sents itself. A boy, an only child, the 
idol of wealthy and cultared parents, 
started fur school one morning with his 


| mother’s good-by kiss warm upon his 
| lips and his books in his hands and never 


returned. He was only eight years old, 
was as handsome asa cherub, and was 
kuown everywhere among his acquain- 
tances as a ood boy. He was effemin- 
ate im nature, and never, ordinarily, 
ventared upon boyish escapades. He 
was to have arabbit for his dinner, and 
he asked, as a favor, that it might be 
“stewed with a heap of gravy.” The 
dinner was prepared, but he never came 
toeat it. There had been nothing to 
make him dissatisfied with his surround- 
ings and encourage the idea that he had 
ron away. He was timid and shrinking, 
and as everybudy believed too good and 
tuocowardly torun away. Sixteen years 
later his father and mother met him on 
a Mississippi River steamboat, a bloated, 
drunken, profane,. bratal gambler. 
Death would bave kept hima beaatifal 


and lovable child; bat the land of the 
| missing sent him back a ruined souk 


Indianapolis Herald 





The negroes 8 of South Carolina are © fed 
by afanatie named Palmer, who elaims 


) to be “the son of Christ,” sent by the 


4 


Father to raise the blacks a 
and lead them to riches, a 7 


- © 
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THE AMENITIES OF ARMY LIFE. 


‘*Fraternizing! Serband Turk forget- 
ting their hatred and joining hands! 
Such was the sight which met me when 
next I returned to the camp. It was 
scarcely light whenI once more passed 
the Morava and came into the Turkish 
eamp. Thenight had been bitterly cold; 
rain had fallen in torrents for three or 
four hours, and penetrated the roofs of 
the oak-branch huts in which the Os- 
manlitroops had rested. Rested! What 
a burlesque on the word. To lie with 
your rifle on yourarm and your cart- 
ridge-box under your side; wrapped all 
insufficiently in a thin canvas overcoat 
which let im the rain and let out the 
heat; huddled with eight others on the 
damp ground, beneath dripping branches 
and leaves; with your cloth or woolen 
boots soaked,your fez and tassel sodden- 
ed, and the chill wind whis tling round 
you as thoughit would blow your mis- 
erable hut away and leave you even more 
exposed to the violence of the storm. 
Such was the rest of the Turkish troops 
for four hours of that weary night. 
When daylight came and brought with 
ita ray of sunshine,actually without fog, 
what need for wonder if the Turkish 
troops arose and gladly hailed it as an 
end of their woe? Perhaps their troubles 
had made them more amiable than usual, 
perhaps the conviction that the war was 
virtually over came upon them—who can 
tell? One thing alone is certain, that 
they looked towards the Se rvian out- 
posts without anathematizing the Mus- 
cov, and, when presently some blue caps 
appeared on the other, side of the river 
went downto meet them without grasp- 
ing their rifles and looking if the barrels 
had a cartridge in them. The truth 
was that last night began the fast of 
Ramazan, and from sunrise to sunset no 
good son of the Prophet eats, drinks, or 
smokes, andinan hour the sun would be 
up, so they must be quick if they would 
eatandbe merry. True that Mohammed 
provided that thesoldier need not fast; 
yet what conscientious Moslem would fail 
to make use of this season of repentance? 
Not anyone among the outposts certain- 
ly ; they were far too exact in theircreed 
for that. Down they went to the river- 
side to look at the unarmed Serbs on the 
other bank, one of whom held out a 
white handkerchief, and held in his hand 
some little loaves of bread. ‘Have you 
any tubacco?” shouted the rebel. And 
the reply was ‘Yes.’ ‘Then let us 
change,’ said the Serb, as, wading half- 
way across the flood, he threw the loaves 
on tothe shore. Away ran a Turk, and 
came back with two or three packets of 
the weed which his enemies coveted, ran 
into the river, and threw them across; 
and then one Serbasked for a light,while 
another produced alittle piece of cheese, 
and very soon Turks and Serbs were seat+ 
edon the opposite banks,one party smok- 
ing andthe other party eating,all equally 
pleased with the exchange which had 
been made. ‘The Giaours are not very 
bad men,’ said a Moslem, as he filled his 
mouth with such bread as he, biscuit-fed 
for lopg enough,had not tasted for weeks. 
At last the feast had an end; the rays of 
the sun were stretching across the sky; 
each Mussulman placed the bread he had 
in his wallet or bosum and, rising, salut- 
ed the Serbs onthe other side, then both 
parties quitted the river and the frater- 
nizing was over. It was astern commen- 
tary on the conduct of those who had 
made this horrible war, this friendly 
meeting of the Turk aud the Serb.”— 
Cor. London Telegraple. 





Of the fires in London duringthe past 
five years, four-fifths attacked uninsured 
property. 

Arabic figures were not invented by 
the Arabs, but by the Indians. 








Charles Van Lew, of Linden, N. Y., is 


seventeen years old, weighs 
pounds, and is seventeen 
but he refuses all 
wen, 


eleven 
inches high; 
offers from show- 











TOOK LLORSESHOE. 


Doubtless our readers have often been 


amused by the importance attached by | 
some persons to the accident of finding , 


a horseshoe. It is considered a mark 
of good luck by superstitious people 
and very many personseven among the 
enlightened people of our own country 
cannot entirely divest themselvesof the 
idea that there “is something in it,” 
This regard for the horseshoe is a relic 
of superstition handed to us from very 
remote times, and it is apparently of 
Celtic origin. The reason why it is a 
sign of good luck to find the article is 
because the horseshoe operates as a 
charm to keep off evil spirits, Hence it 
is nailed up over the door to prevent the 
entrance of those obnoxious witches. 
The magi tell us that the evil one has 
atendency to move in circles, and conse- 
quently when once enclosed in a horse- 
shoe cannot easily get out at the heel. 
Upon this principle we would suggest 
that instead of a horseshoe a half-peck 
measure be put over the door for the 
purpose of prevention; for that presents 
a complete instead of a broken circle. 
Moreover, there are such small 
devils about in these latter days, that 
one of them could trot all day in a half- 
peck measure without one suspecting 
that he was imprisoned. 





Way up among the White Monntains 
an old bachelor lives with two maiden 
sisters ona faim paid for anda surplus 
of money in the bank, who teaches by 
some incidents of his life the value of 
frugality. He is said to carry his boots 
under his arm to save wear, his present 
pair being fourteen years old and good 
yet. In his early alife he sat up nights 
to burn cobs to make cobashes. Fifteen 
bushels of corn cobs would make a peck 
of ashes, for which he obtained twenty- 
five cents per peck. Recently his maiden 
sisters were picking the geese under an 
open shed, when a flurry of wind drove 
off a single feather into the air. The 
bachelor seeing it go started with boots 
under his arm and ranseveral miles into 
the neighboring township, inquiring ina 
lisping tone of everyone he met if they 
had seen a speckled feather fly over 
this way. 

EEE ass 


TEACHING PARROTS TO TALK. 


According to Cuvier, the celebrated 
French naturalist, parrots may best be 
taught to talk by covering the cage at 
night, or rather in the evening, and then 
repeating to them, sluwly and distinctly, 
the words they are desired to learn. They 
should be kept away from places where 
they would be likely to hear disagree- 
able noises, such as street cries and the 
whistling and shouts of boys at play, or 
they will imitate them, and become too 
noisy to be tolerated. Parrots may be 
fed upon soaked bread and biscuits, 
mashed potatoes, and rape seed. They 
are fond of nuts. Cayenne pepper,sprink- 
led upon a bone, and given to them oc- 
casionally, is said to be very beneficial. 
They should be kept very clean, and al- 
lowed a bath frequently. It would be 
difficult to point out modes of treatment 
of the diseases of parrots, but when they 
become affected it is best to keep them 
warm, change their food for a time, 
and give them luke warm water to bathe 
iu. 





A machine has been invented, after a 
study of ten years, for making seamless 
paper boxes. It rolls them from the 
pulp,and will make six hundred an hour 
no matter whether they are large or 
small, round or square. 





A man at Fairview, Ky., with a craving 
for liquor, after selling everything of 
value where with to buy the stimulant, 
took his few months’ old child and 
traded it over the bar for a drink of 
whiskey. They child was afterwad re. 
deemed by the mother on paying for the 
liquor, 








1LoW MANY APPLES DID ADAM 
AND EVE EAT! 


Some say Eve 8 and Adam 2,a total of 
Wonly. Now we tigure the thing out 
far diiferently, Eve 8 and Adam 8 also. 
Total 16.—Boston Journal. We think 
the above figures are entirely wrong. If 
Eve 8 and Adam 82, certainly the total 
will be 90. Scientitic men, however, on 
the strength of the theory that the an- 
tediluvians were a race of giants, and 
consequently great eaters, reason some 
thing like this: Kve Sist, and Adam 82. 
Total 163.—Gloucester Advertiser, Wrong 
again; what could be clearer than if Eve 
8 1, and Adam 8-1-2, the total was 893 ?— 
Boston Journal. 1 believe the following 
tobe the true solution: Eve 8-1-4 Adam, 
Adam 8-1-2-4 Eve. Total 8938.—Veri- 
tas, 

Still another calculation is as follows: 
lf Eve 8-1-4 Adam; Adam 8-1-2-4 2oblige 
Eve, total 82,056. We think, however, 
this not to be a suflicient quantity, for 
though we admit that Eve 8-1-4 Adam ; 
Adam if he 808 1-2-4 2 keep Eve company, 
total 8,082,056.—New York Mail. 





In the vicinity of Modesto, says the 
Stockton (Cal.) Independent, it is known 
that the tarantula abounds. The sand 
is his native element, and on the sand 
plains he thrives and increases with pro- 
lifie energy. The tarantula hasa fierce 
and violent disposition and ungovernable 
temper, that make him quarrelsome and 
given to fighting. Knowing this, the 
sports of Modesto, wheu all other amuse- 
ments fail, capture these insect gladia- 
tors and place themin an arena, where 
by irritation, they are driven to attack 
each other, ‘I'he combat is usually Iong, 
fierce and exviting, and is witnessed by 
scores of eager spectators, who bet heavi- 
ly onthe result. These fights take place 
nearly every Sunday, and we have heard 
of one man who recently won $80 on his 
favorite tarantula. 


The wifemakes the home andthe home 
makes the man. 
A BRAVE Acr., 





The Boston Traveller says that a few 
days since, as an excursion train of eigh- 
teen heavily Jaden cars on the Vermont 
division of the Portland and Ogdens- 
burg railroad had commenced the de- 
scent of a heavy grade between the St. 
Johnsbury and the Connecticut river, the 
engineer suddenly descried three cattle 
upon the track justin advance of him. 
To drive or frighten them from the 
track, or to seasonably stop the train, 
was impossible. Instantly he decided 
upon his course, He sent his fireman to 
disconnect his engine and tender from 
the train, whistled “down brakes,” and 
with full steam on, plunged forward 
alone, and with the impetus thus gained 
threw the cattle from the track. He 
then quietly allowed the train to over 
take him again, connected it, and con- 
tinued on, his passengers knowing noth- 
ing of the danger they had eacaped by 
his quick wit and fidelity to duty. 





A leading English agricultural journal 
says that if the young adult agricultural 
laborer deferred marriage say till 28, as 
the members of higher ciasses have gen- 
erally to defer it, he would, were he to 
save all he could, have from £200 to 
£800 when he reached thas age. The 
illegitimate births are numerous among 
British peasants as it is, and if none 
married from 13 to 28, they would in- 
crease tenfold. 

> 

Tobecome great in any profession, three 
things are requisite—Nature, study and 
practice. 


Alady suggests inthe Nevada Terri- 
torial Enterprise that policeman be 
armed with cords instead of clubs. She 
says that “a cord or rope could be quick- 
ly thrown over the offender's head or 
shoulders, pinicning his arms, and thus 
preventing any resistance on his part,’”’ 




































































































ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
A Mississippi miss weighs 416 pounds, 


Mr. Hemming is the appropriate name 
ofthe great English needlemaker. 


The genius who invented wooden 
tooth-picks for hotel use has made over 
$50,000. 

A New England Puritan mob killed 
the first elephant that landed in this 
country, 


There are about five hundred thousand 
lace workers in Europe, one-half of 
whom are employed in France. 


It is said that Senator Sharon’s im- 
mense San Francisco Hotel pays the 
wrong way to the tune of $1,000 a day, 


Great Britain has 75,000,000 of Mus- 
sulman subjects, and is next to Turkey, 
the largest Mussulman power in the 
world. 

A Tennessee paper has discovered that 
rum costs the country $200,000,000 and 
the clergy $2,000,000, whereat a profane 
contemporary cries for the abolishment 
of the latter onthe ground of economy, 

Mrs, Bridget Fay, a female jauper in- 
mate of Longford Workhouse, Eng., 
climbed up the face of the Workhouse 
like acav and rang a bell at a height of 
thirty or forty feet for three hours, in 
defiance of the Workhouse Master. 


The Turks bavea battle hymn which 
they sing when they go into battle. It 
is said that the soldiers of the enemy 
put their fingers in their ears and rush 
madly upon the bayonets of the foe, 
gladly welcoming death as an escape 
from the singing. 


An Indian walked into the office of a 
frontier editor the other day and asked 
that his name should be put in the pa- 
per. Next day the paper came out with 
an article declaring Indians to be sus- 
ceptible to the influences of civiliza. 
tion. 


John B. Gough, so says the Troy 
Times, employs a man to travel with him 
and prevent him from drinking. Many 
years agohe lapsed from sobriety, and 
he fears that the old appetite may again 
overcome him. His income from lec. 
turing is about $25,000 a year. 


Lord Roseberry, the handsome young 
nobleman who married the only daugh- 
ter of the late Baron Meyer de Roth- 
schild, will have the handling of the 
$25,000,000 inherited by his wife. He is 
a christian, twenty-nine years old, and 
she a Jewess of the straightestsect. 


The imitative Chinaman of Shanghai 
has tried his dextrous hand on a $25 
note of the Hong Kong and Shanghai 
Banking Company, and has produced an 
article that the most expert teller could 
not tell from the genuine but for the 
date is “December 45, 1871.” 

A Boston sculptor has just ought a 
statue entitled ‘‘ Enthusiasm,” 0 one 
around here has seen it yet, but as it is 
said to beofthe highest type, it is generally 
resumed that it represents an able-bodied 
see trading off her hushand’s Sunday 
pantaloons for a china dog and two vases for 
the mantle piece.—Norwich Bulletin, 

The buildings of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1878 will cover a space of 1,350,000 
square yards. ‘They are to be of iron 
filled in with brick work, and will have 
the form of a Pythagorean table; i. e., 
if passed through in one direction the 
similar productions of different coun- 
tries may be inspected, while if crossed 
in the other direction the various pro- 
ducts of any one country may be passed 
in review. 


One of the most wonderful cities in the 
world is Bankok, the capital of Siam. 
On either side of the wide, majestic 
stream, moored in regular streets and 
alleys, extending as far as the eye can 
reach, are upward cf 70,000 neat little 
houses, each one floating on a compact 
raft. of bamboos; and the whole inter- 
mediate space of the river is one dense 
mass of ships, junks and boats of every 
conceiyable shape color and size, 
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To Correspondents. 


Reap’ k, Louisville, Ky., ‘the : arl of Beaconsfield, cid van! 
Benjawin Disraeli, or as he is more fawiliarly known in Englavd 
as ‘* Ben-Dizzy,” was born in London on December 2ist, 1¢05. 
He has been three times Chancellor of the Exchequer and twice 
Prime Minister. 


Summary of European News for the Week. 


The Eastern Question is rapidly approaching a solution, the 
Earopean plenipotentiar'es having held their first preliminary 
meeting at Constantinople on Lecember 7th, upon the pro- 
gramme of the Conference at the Russian Embassy. The pleni- 
potentiaries have had several separate interviews with each 
other, ‘Ihe Marquis of Salisbury particularly, previous to the 
preliminary meeting, bad a long conference with General lgna- 
tieff. It is understood that an agreement between the Powers 
does not appear to be impossible. The plenipotentiaries will 
shortly have private audiences with the Sultan. 

Meantime, although Peace is possible, all the European Na- 
tions are arming on a gigantic scale, in view of the ia pending 
war, which will, without doubt, in the first instance, take place 
between Russia and Turkey. 

The “‘Lendon Times’’ is, however, hoping for the best, and 
says: ‘‘We beliove we may now accept it as certain that the 
Confereuce will be held and yet it will be observed that prepara- 
tions for war are being made by more than one Power. Are we 
to conciude that war is inevitable? Assuredly not. The fact 
that is impressed upon us is that we have to encoun ‘er a serio:.s 
crisis, that we are dealing with men and nations having very 
definite and real aims, making no idle parade of forces intended 
only for display; but we are not required to think, and we do 
not think, that there is anywhere a determination to wage war 
whatever, lappens;we are at liberty to believe, and we do believe, 
that there is everywhere a genuine desire to avoid recourse to 
arms if that be possible.” 

it is understood that the guarantecs for ensuring the execu- 
tion of reforms in the insurgent provinces, which Russia intends 
to demand as being indispensable are as fellows: 

The disarming of the entire population of Bosnia, the Herze- 
goviua and Bulgaria. 

The reorganisation of the local police, the Christian popula- 
tion being admitted to the force, 

The abolition of the irregular Turkish troops. 


The transportation to Asia of the Circassians who have settled 
in Europe. 

fhe exvlusive employment of native offcials, to be elected by 
the people. 

‘Ihe present system of farming the tithes to be replaced by a 
more. just system of taxation. 

The language of the conntry to be introduced in public 
offices and tribunals. 

A native Christian Governor to be appoiuted by the Porte in 
each of the three provinces in question; and furthermore lussia 
proposes the appointment of a Permanent Commission of Super- 
vision, to be composed of the Consuls «f the Great Powers, 

The fanaticism of the Morlems is however thoroughly aroused 
and there is little chance that such concession will be made a 
fight being beartily preferred by them, A letter from E zorcum 
in the ‘‘ Borsen-Zeitung” says that ‘if one may judge by the fe- 











maments in Asia Minor, there is but little hope among the Turk. 
ish Ministers of the present negotiations ending in peace. The 
Kurds are being recraited with great energy. They make ex- 
cellent fighting material, though they seem very unwilling to 
serve in the ranks of the regular army. ‘Tarkish Armenia is to 
supply thirty battalions of regular troops, a force. which it will 
be difficult to raise, a.d which would certainly not have beer 
demanded except in case of urgent necessity. The Kurds are 
being induced to volonteer by the promise that they twill not 
have to serve in Europe. The total force which is to be s'a 

tioned in Asia Minor consists of eight battalions of infantry 





corps Or irregulars of about 10,000 men. This will be a for- 


many volonteers wili arrive from the Caucasus, the Mohamme 
dau Circassians having already promised their aesistance 


neers on English ships, 
attached either to the army or to the coast batteries ” 


aggression, what will she do? It isa general opinion in Ruesia 


will occupy Bulgaria as easily as she would Odessa, 
is not shared in Tarkey. 


Turkey 
ditions, her Asiatic frontier seems sufficiently protected, and sh 


to resistin Europe. She can put in motion 1,000 battalions, b 
summoning the reserves not yet called in. 


to be better ded; bat it t bed 





would be led by efficient officers. 
Money. 
the terrible expenses of war nobody can say. 


besides two nearly completed and two building. Of the vessel! 


lower de.k ports open. 


of the position of Constantinople will be interesting; 


enriched with art treasures, A.D. 328. 


Palceologus in 1241, and finally conquered by the Turks in 14°3 


from the sea 


tinopie need fear no attack. 
nel nineteen miles in length, and protected by 





rowest 
situat 


passage. 
attempt, therefore to force a passage into the Sea of Ma- 
ne-8; but thoy are open to an attack on the land side 
Valentine Baker has submitted a plan for the fortification of 
the land approaches. It will be seen, on reference to a map 
tnat the Bosphorus can only be attaeked from the north by a 


narrow belt of land protected ou the south by the Sea of Mor- 
mora, and on {ne North by the B'ack Sea. This nar.ow strip ie 





that it is only a matter of simple mili‘ary parade,and that Raseia 
This error 
On the contrary, Turkey is resolute to 
defend herself to the last, convinced that she could resist, with 
success, if she were in condition to reply with her own arma- 
ments to the armaments of Rassia. It is beleind in Turkey 
that the Russian attack will be made, not only via Roumania|is the western part of that portion of Yorkshire called Masham- 
and Servia, but by Asia. This prospect does not appear to'terrify shire. His schoolhouse was four miles distant at Coltersdale, 
If confronted by Russia o ly, and under normal con- 


Most of her for- 
tresses are admirably equipped, Kais alone having 350 guns of| round to the school and home again. 
modern and eftective make, and she possesses twenty-four large] wade through enowdrifts to find that bis pupils were not able 
and small armor-clad ships, whose construction, generaly En—|' Teach the school, and he was constantly subject d to a drench- 


glish, leaves nothing to be desired. Her troops, need, indeed, 


By what prodigy she has been abie hitherto to meet 


farthe~ redaced in width by Lake Derkos, and bythe harber ofjtion, are of no avail to prevent the di that isi in- 
i Buyuk Chekmege, At this point the land is osly about nine-jto the house by means of the lauudress basket,—‘ Pall Mali Gae 
yorish eagerness with which the Porte is pushing forward ils ar oe wiles rosd, and Qolone! Baker proposes to fortify it by ‘| wethe,” 


chain of outlying forts. The experience of the Prussian army 
before Paris in 1871 has shown that this style of defence is 
the most effective that can be adopted; and it is a curious 
coincidence that the ancient defenders of Byzantium seem to 
bave felt that this point was one requiring special care; for only 
& few miles to the north of the vi lage of Derkos are the ruins 
of an old Greek fortification formerly known as the Makron 
‘eiches or Long Wall. In the same way Colonel Baker pro- 
poses to defend the approach to the Dardanelles by a line of 
ear hworks across the isthmns sonnecting the Ch-rsones with 
Roumelia; this isthmus is not four miles across, and the water 





twenty batteries of artillery, sixt en squadrons of cavalry and ajon both sides is deep enough to allow ships of war to come 


close inshore and easist in the defence ot the position. By 


midable obstacle to an invasion, especially os the troops will|meana of these two lines of forts Constantinople would be 
have four first-clasa fortresses—Kars, Erzercum, Trebizond, |completely defended from the north. An attack from the other 
and Sinope as basis of operations. It is also expected that|side of the fea of Marmora is hardly probable; the nearest 


port ot Russia is the Caucasus, nine hundred miles distant and 


A|the country is utterly destitate of roads for artillery and sup- 
respectable fleet is being assembled at Sinope, and ths corres- 
pondent adds that many Englishmen are also coming to that/Scutari, which would materially interfere with any attack from 
barbcr, the Porte having dec ded to give all the most important) the soath, 

posts in its navy to persors who have served as officers or engi- 
The Turkish naval officers are to be 


lies; and Turkey has fourteen moni‘ors for service on Lake 


The Cancelled Treaty of Extradition between Eagland and 
the United States is now in course of Revival, a consummation 


Ragaia is also arming and will shortly be ready to take the|™0t devoutly to be wished by all honest men, and to be 
field. If Turkey finds herselt alone in the presence of this|4tesded by thieves and scoundrels. 





A Yorksuine Scnootmasrer.—tIn these days of 
great pedestrian feats, it is worth while to record the doings of 
an old Yorkshireman, who has just died at the ripe age of eigh- 
ty-fonr years at Masham, in Yorkshire, James Heap was a 
schoolmaster, and carried on his calling in a wild ani bleak 


part of the county, walking every day a distance of eight miles 
He lived at a cotton mill jast below the village of Healey, which 


which is still farther west, and among the bleak moors and wild 
hills leading away to Westmorland. A storm of wind or rain 
€|is no trifling matter in these p rts, and during a snow-storm the 


thinks Widin, Silistria and other fortified points will enable her|snow very often drifts so thi kly as to make the roads almost im- 


passable, bat no condition of the weather or the atmosphere 
¥) ould shake James Heap’: steadfast purpose, and he never had 
auy ailment or accident which kept him from going bs daily 
Many atime had he to 


ing rain in the Winter months. Yet from December, 1822, to 
January 1867, he never missed a single day, and during 2,292 


bted that, in case| consecutive weeks he walked more than 110,(00 niles or nearly 
of a war with Russia, the Turks, as fortunate as the Servians,| five times round the world. Nor was he altozether idle on Sun- 
What Turkey really lacks is days, for during forty-two years of this period he shared with 


others the teaching of a Sunday-school at a place called Sum- 
merside aboot the same distance from his home in an equally 
dreary and wild district on the moors with Coltersdale; seven - 


While both Rassia and Turkey claims superiority for their| teen Sandaysin each year daring these forty-two years did he 
military forcer, there is not the slightest sats nt the fleats of walk eight miles to teach, which adda an aggregate of 5,7 2 
the former are far inferior to those of the latter, in fact the dif- 
ference is so marked that it has been reported for sowe weeks|for rather more than another year, have covered a distance 
past that the event of a war, the Russian I editerranean fleet will| 428! to half the space between the earth and the moon. Theold 
be ordered to the American waters to save it from capture. The mam enti quit lately eojayed goed beat, ant the Béhosians 


miles to to the former sum, so that taking Sundays and week 
daya into the reckoning, he would if he had continued his work 


ters’ Association had only lately writ en to tell them that an an- 


Turkish Iron-Qlad Navy consists of fifteen vessels ready for sea, nuity which he bad been in receipt of for some time would, 


s|after the Ist of November, be still further increased. This ar- 


in commission, seven aré frigates and eight corvettes; they are|'#2gement, however, he did not see carried out, for ue died last 
all armed with Armstrong guns, of which the corvettes carry 
four to five, and the frigates from eight to sixteen, giving a total 
of 140 heavy guns- In addition to these vessels, there are a large 
number of obsolete ships, from the old screw liner down to the 
av'so or despatch-boat, all of which might be used to co-operate 
with the troops. The Turkish Navy musters about 50,000 men; 
they are on active service for seven years, and in the Redif or|believe. Not one woman in fifty, unless she is for some reason — 
Reeerve, for five more. All the engineers anda large number|such as fortune, rank or beauty—a g eat “catch.” has anything 
of the officers are E glish. The total number of the crew of a like a real power of selectio 
frigate is 640 men, Lut the number on board in time of peace, 
does not exceed 800; the crew of a corvette, is in war, 2i9 men | But we should have said there were two broad rules still worth 
and in peace about 140. The Na vy is stated now to be in a very| teaching, because they had some chances of being believed, 
efficient state, but before it was in the hands of an English Ad- cad they were these: Lot the womns’s Sat requiai'e be a m:n 
miral no discipline existed, and it was said to be no uncommon 
thivg for the watch of a man-of-war to go to sleep, leaving the 


week .~-** London Globe.” ; 





Restrutness TRE Essentiat ror A Homs.—There 
is no such rule which philosophers can devise for choosing 
either husbands or wives wisely that has very much effect for 
the young do not trust the old upon that subject, and choice, 
for women especially, is by no means 80 free as we all affect to 


mong admirers, and even when she 
has she often gives it away, in obedience toa passing, possibly 
sensible, possibly blundering fancy that she has fv und an ideal. 


whose home will be to her a rest, and the maa’s first object be a 
woman who can make home restful. 

It is the man with manyrinterests, with engroscing occnpation 
with plenty of people to fight, with a struggle to maintain 


In connection with the probable war, the following description against the world who is the really domestic man in the wifes 


sense, Whd enjoys home who is tempted to make a friend of his 
wife, who relishes prattle, who feels in the small circle where 


Byzantium, Constantinople, or Stamboul —the point to which|nobody is above him and nobody unsympathetic with bim, as if 
the eyes of Europe are jast now directed- takes its name from|b¢ were in a heaven of ease and reparation. ‘I 
the Emperor Constantine, by whom it was enlarged, rebuilt, and home life, its continued possibilities of insipidity, sameness and 
‘Laken from the degene-|°°08€q , ; ; 
rate Greeks, in 12\'4 by “ the blind old Dandolo,” the Venitians, | ™°T¢ bored with home than with sleep. He is no more tired 
and the Franks, it was recaptured by the Greeks under Michael| bis wife than of bis own happy moods. 


Tae drawback of 
uent weariness, ia uever present to sucha man. He is no 


He is nv more pla- 


gued with his children than with his own lighter thoughts. ‘he 


Probably ro position could bave been better suited for the site of| Worry and the sameness and the weariness are all outside, and 
a city destined t to be the capital of an empire embracing a portion] bome no more insipid than his berth to a sailor or his tent toa 
of the two continents. It occupies a triangular space between|®0ldier on active service. He gets from the home jast the 
the Sea of Marmora and the Golden Horn, the apex being form- change, the fillip, the pleasant stimulus which the idle man re- 
ed by the Seraglio and Citadel, while the base or landward side|°eives from the society he happens to enjoy. There is not ma h 
is protected by a wall of about four miles long. This wall is in|cha™ y! “ 
very tolerable repair, and, though built long before modern ar.|{ittle is ot at home —** Londen Spectator. 

tillery was known it is quite capable of being strengthened by 
earthworks so as to be able to resist anything but a regular siege 


ne in life anyhow, but for the active man most of the 
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DisEask 1N THE LaunprReEss Baskxet.—The panic 


So long as ‘Turkey can hol! the two entrances to| which has been created by the new outbreak of smallpox has 
the Sea of Marmora—the Bosphorus and Dardanelles—Constan- 


a 6 Se aoe fection,” and there is a natural desire to root these ‘‘ centres,” 

teries mounting nearly 40U heavy guns. ‘The width of the Straite|or at least reduce their number to the utmost extent possible. 

is nowhera greater than two miles and @ half; and, in its nar-|‘I'h re is probably no wore active engine for the dissemination 
t, there is a formidable accumulation of forts, sojof disease of the laundry. [ 

thata constant fire of :6i guns can be brought to bear/ ments, there is reason to fear that cleanliness is often more 

on any ship that may have the termerity to venture to try the|deadly than dirt. When, as is the case of ninety nine house- 
the Dardanelles form a longer and wider entrance|holds out of a hund 

than the Bospherus, but are not lesa strongly fortified. Any jof the articles sent to the laundry are aga rule, utterly reckless 


led to attention being directed to what is termed ‘‘ centres of in- 


Indeed, under existing arrange- 


d the 





hing is ‘‘ put out,” the owners 


as to the consequences of the general mingling of the linen 


mora without heving reduced these battesies would |e mad-|belonging to reveral families, which takes place when the laur- 


dress is engaged in active business. Nor do they care to ascer- 


and it is with a view to render them impregnable that Colonel/tain whether as is often the case, there is infectuous disease in 


every house to whiph their garments apd bed farniture are sent. 
It is not surprising under these circumstanges that smallpox and 
fever often make their appearance mysterious]y into households 
where they are unexpected as unwelcome, The most pesfect 
drainage arrangements, the most admirable tystem of verti a- 


tend Aa 
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Gambling Rooms of Paris. 


The gaming tables of Spa, Homburg, and Wiesbaden are 
deeply regretted by the Parisians. They are now trembling even 
for the fate of Monaco, since the virtuous Republican mayors of 
Nice, Mentone, and Cannes are clambering for the suppression 
of the “‘rouelette "table. It, devours, they say, the fortunes of 
fhe English, Rnssian American, French and Spanish families 
who settle down for tbe Winter in these southern towns. Fres- 
cati’s has been turned into a Buillon Duval, one of these name- 

less resturants where a hungry man can spend three francs and 

still come away with agood appetite At a certain *‘cafe” on 

the boulevards where Ragsians most do congregate the subjects 
of the Czar can give and any one the addresses of those nea: 

little hotels where rouble notes, the crisp paper of the bank of 
England, and the ‘ bons” of the Banque de France are accepted 

as stakes. Every now and then some scandal is caused by the 
seizure of one of those places, but for every one put down by 
the strong arm of the law three or four fresh ones seem to arise. 

Frenchmen are devoted to games of chance or hazard. Every 

‘* pension bourgvise,” or dining place, in the Breda quarter is 
more or less a gambling house for when the dinner 
cloth has been removed cards are proda ced *‘baccarat’’ is in- 
dulged in, and it is by no means rare to find one of those large 
* roulette” boxes, so many of which are sold by Girowx Every 
“ boulevardier” knows X He is a most agreeable fellow! 
he can tell you anecdotes which would serve to cheer a whole 
Siberiau winter; he is a good linguist, and his gentlemanly ex- 
terior, with his fund of emall talk and his knowledge of the 
‘* chronique scandeleuse,” aseist in int oducing him everywhere. 
He is a member of half a dozen clubs, but the men who dine 
with him and drive to the Bois de Boulongne in his ‘‘ coupe” are 
unable to guess whence he der ves his revenue. He is never in 
want of money. He can lose rolls of notes at ‘* baccarat” with as 
much composure as Don Garcia Cortez de Ricca did during his 
dael with the bank at Baden-Baden, when he had the Duc de 

Morny as his second, and few have ever seen him win at a gam- 

ing table. He is known on the * lourse” as’a good customer to 

the brokers; his account is pretty evenly balanced so much 60 

indeed, that the margin in bis favor would not suffice to pay the 

expense of the miniature ‘‘ coupe,’ the admiration and envy of 
many. Pablic Rumor excuses X of being the ‘ Deus ex 
machina” of balf the * hells” which exist in Paris. He knows 
them all, and if you want to play or court fortane at the * roa- 
lette” table he can give you acard of invitation the *‘ soiree’ of 
some intimate friend of his where some play is expected after 
supper. The house is private; you can only obtain admission by 
special invitation, but X can introduce you, and if he is 
satisfied that you are pecuniarily worthy of the honor, he ‘will 
consent to be your “ guide, philos .pher and friend” and intro. 
duce you to Baron de Z——— and his charming wife, or to the 

Count de P —,a “ Polish noblemau of great wealth,’ who in- 

tends giving a supper to his friends, and has asked _X to 

complete the _ by bringing a‘: good fellow or,two with him” 

Trust yourself to X for an evening's arousement. If he 

finds, that you have a touch of chivalry and romance left in your 

heart, not completely paralysed by a’life’s experience of men and 
thiogs, be will drive you up to the Champs Elysees to the Baron 
de Z——, who bas a vast department onthe second floor: f one 
of the princely hotele to be fousd in the quarter alluded to. 

x is evidently an “ habitue,” for without releasing your 

arm he leads you up to a handsome, languid looking woman 




















ing no ‘‘ cordon bleu” as he is ‘‘en garcon,” but he threw open | ment, finds out his name 
bis cellar to his friends, offering them Chambertin as ‘vin | change with him. 
ordinaire " and the best brands—Piper Heidsick and Numin—- 
— to their taste when men find Chambertin too heavy |a button-hook, and the great Evangelical preavher with a light 
or them. 
and 













































































{he supper is simply excellent. The Count apolozises for bav-| snd if be hears anyone com lain of the elevation of bis apart- 
oe he good naturedly offera to 
It is, however, in the minor attentions that 


he excels. He has caught the historian with the timely loan of 














Wine is freely circulated, the Count does his best |for his pipe. Thedear duchess is overcome by the ase of his 
D ds in g his guests, who declare that a man | dressing-case as a foot atool on the deck of a steamer, and the 
with such a cellar and such cigars must be a thorough good fel. | star of next season's opera is secured by the opportune offer of 
low. After supper the party retire to an adjoining room and/a big pin. Ho is inveluable on archz2!ogical excursions, where 
take their seats round the roulette table. X offers to take | he knows everybody and who their grandmother wa, and has 
the bank acting as Lis own ‘ croupier,” other men stroll in, and | always a carriage and pair in perpetual pay. He has an extra 
ty two in the mourning the large room is crowded with anxious | seat to offer the elderly antiqaary who has forgotten his ticket, 
and excited players, ‘‘habitues’’ of the place, who play on | and poonee entertains a liap unawares. Put in trath, the most 
drinking the Count’s wine and smoking his cigars without know- | accidental opportunity of making a valuable acquaintance can 
ing bow dearly they are paying for the hopitality shown by their | ha-dly be called un accident to him, since he has calculateed on 
host, who never refuses to advance a hundred * louis” toa man | it or something like it. How patiently he beara tre rudeness of 
who bas lost all his ready money and hopes fo recoup his lesses.| some great (eltic scholar, how pleased he looks wh n the presi- 
—* London Globe.” dent turns his back on bim, how willingly he lets the brilliant 

——— pete young wits make fun of him! He takes infinite trouble to 
Making a Drawing Room. attain an infinitesimal result, and has his reward when he 
pace Bs presentn bis latest captive to his wife, in the look of approbation 
Many clever women have wished to form what they probably} which meets and responde to his own feelings of triumphs. 
term a ‘‘ Saion”—that is a place where learned, wise, amusing |Such wen are useful, no doubt.-Satarday eview. 
and handsome people may meet to talk, to play, or to look nice. > 
It is no easy undertaking to organize and carry on a successfal) Loxorvity in Great Britain.—The returns recently 
perigee wy ee . he en . +" eee: issued for 1874 show that sixty-nine of the 526,632 persons 
q C) ° ereare no ollands; , ; 
few Miss Berrys, among us. A variety of qualifications are now sheer denthe wees vaginas aytrerchceriiatge yeni ee oy 
necessary, and nct many modern ladies possess them. ‘lime | Ors old, or upwards. These centenarians comprised sixteen 
was when such a clever dame as Mrs. Montagu could assemble | 0 and fifty-t).ree women; and the oldest were six widows, 
other elever people about her. Tbe mere fact that she was| lescribed as being 1(4 years old. Of the fifty-thiee women all 
‘ blue” made her curious and worth seeing herself. But now|%Ut eight are being registered as being widows. Among the 
something more than wisdom in a hostess is required. It was whole sixty-nine there is only Jone who is styled a gentle- 
hoped some yearsago. when a lady of the highest rank, and, it|™®: one of the men is described as a pensioner, one wo- 
was understood, of genius only second to her station married a|@®2 8@ an annuitant, and another woman (100 years old asa 
young statesman of literary tastes, that their house would be| ¥4td in Chancery,” One of the men is desoribed as a farmer, 
made a second Hotel Rambouillet. It was, indeed, given out one as @ yeoman, and eight of the women as widows of farmers 
by t ¢ friends of the newly-ma-ried pair that some such circle | (Six of them in Wales, and one as the widow of a gamekeeper, 
would at once be formed; and, as a matter of fact, a considerable | ‘WO Of the men are registered as agricult :ral laborers, and six 
number of persons in the upper ranks in literatare and art’ re- of the women (three of them in Wales) as widows of agrioaltural 
ceived invitations, Unfortunately, however, those who attended | ‘Sborers or of gardeners. ‘Two of ‘he women were serventa; one 
once came not again, Strict etiquette and Court ceremonial are | °f the men was a sailor, and one of the women was tho widow 
not favorable to the display of playtal wit. It takes long prac-| Of % Coastgdardsman. But the majority of these aged persons 
tice for philosophers to be comtortable in knee-bresches and silk | 8T@ descri-bed as having besn oscupi 4 in ordinary trades, or ag 
stockings. Men accustomed to dressing gowns and slippers and | b®!06 the, widows of porsops so occapied daring their lives. Of 
the easiest of armchairs, could not be induced to stand all the|! @ W: Ole sixty-nine the deaths of as many as nineteen were reg- 
evening for the sake of three words amid solemn silence from |i#tered in Wales, nine in the metropolis, aud on!y four in the 
their hosters. So the hopes of sociable artists and writers died |24rth western division of England. 
down, mach as they did thirty years ago when simil r announce 
ments were made about Prince Albert, and when as ¢-ee at the i ‘ 
Society of Arts was decimated for the sake of Court dress; nay, Amenica —In reference to the growth of the Romnon Catholic 
the story goes, for Court mourning. Oar Royal Family had to| Church in America, it is stated that a hundred years ago there 
tall back upon South Kensin ton and foreign artists, and the| were not more th n 25 priests in the United States; in 1800 there 
British lion is still at the mercy of Mra, Leo Hunter and her| were suppowed to be 40; in 183) the number had risen to 232 
husband, for the help of the husband has become necessary. Heljandin 848 to 890. In ten years, from |8s2to 8/2, the pum: 
must eg | what she needs, and above all, pay the bill, and that | ber of priests had more thau doubled, having growa from 2,817 
» wi'h at least an app of willing His supplemen-|to 38 9, In 1875, acoording to the offivial statistics of the va- 
, energies must be exerted to the utmost to to keep up the | rious diocese, there were 5,071 priests, 1,274 evolesiastical etu- 
ue succession at his wife's evenings, He must not be/dents and 6,523 churches or chapwls of the Roman Catholic rite 
too learned or too witty himself, bat he must be capable of ap-| within the territory of the republic. There were also in the 
preciating at their right value the wisdom and bumor of the mea game year, 33 theo! ogical seminar:es, 63 college 4, 557 academies 
he meets in the world. He must not bave any peculiar or domi-| an select schools, 1,615 bial schools, 214 asylams, and 96 
nating taste, lest bis captures sbould run to» much in one line. | hospitals under the authority and control of the Roman Catholic 
He must not be exclusively given to art, or religion, or tbe thea- Clergy of the United States. 
oad = 5 ape be able to know, as by instinct, a Suggestive as are these figures, the Church of Rome can point 
man when he sees him. to mark down his pr. y, and, by oarefnlly | to others almost equally suggestive in Kaglish contemporary 
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dreased in the latest fashion, and presents you to the B 
de Z , who wurmurs listlessly a few words of weleome. 
The Faron comes forward, his buttonhole adorned with a. ro- 
sette of mauy colors and the cross of commander dependent from 
hie neck. The *‘Salon’’ is handsomoly tarnished, and the pic- 
tures round the room:, few and far between, are gems.- The 
Baron introduces you toa few of his friends who are talking 
about|the Eastern Question in a low voice, while a long-haired 
individual is playing§the music of Schabret or Chopin at the 
piano, A crowd of young men stand gathered like courtiers 
round Madame la Faronne, but the husband is rot jealous, and 
profess to be in the secrets of every European Cebinet, and are 
eontinnally recalling souvenirs of their interviews with crowned 
heads or Ministers of State. An hour or so is spent in conversa- 
tion, mild refreshments are passed jrouod, and an fabortive at- 
tempt is made to get up a game at ‘ecarte,” the ladies dissent- 
ing on account of their not being able to take part in it. A game 
at * baccarat” is proposed, but,no cards are to be found, the lady 
of the house saying that no gambling is ever carried on. At 
last one of the youths who admire the vaporous Paronne re- 
minds her that she has a ‘‘roulette’ box and ‘tableau. ’ 
“True, tad f rgotten that,’’ says the lady as she taps her 
admirer on the che k as if approving the idea. The servant is 
sent for the box Gircwx has furnished. Another difficulty has 
to be overcome. ‘bere is no table round which all the company 
can be seated. This is, however, scon remedied; the dining~- 
table is brought in, screwed out, and in less than twenty minutes, 
none being able to refase the invitation of such a charming hos- 
tess, all the company are seated rcund the dining table which 
has teen covered for the occasion, with a very professional look- 
ing green cloth. ‘he Baron, as host, takes the bank, two of bis 
diplomatic friends laughingly consent to aot as amatenr “ crou- 
piers,” and play 8, to lude only when day breaks 
and Mad .me declares that she must give her guests rendezvous 
for another evening, since she is too fatigued to remain up any 
longer. Visitors take their leave:§Jthe hostess kisses each lidy 
affectionately, and brightens cp as she shakes hands with each 
newcomer, whom she informs that she receives twice a .week, 
acking him to do her the favor of calling again suon. If X—— 
discovers that you cannot shat your eyes to the fact that a baron 
surrounded with diplomatic friends, aud baroness wko can col- 
lect pretty women with erotic titles, and admiriig’ youths with 
more money than brains around her, ae invariable adjuncts to 
ono of the private gambling ‘‘ salons” which the law is loath to 
touch, since it hesitates before interferiag with a man's house 
and the g t and ts of his home, he will take 
you up to see his Pol sh friend. The Count lives in the Quar- 
tier d'Earope, and has snug bachelor quarters on the ‘ entresol.” 
The servant who opens the door admits you intoa hall, where 
hunting trophies and panoplies of antique arms, lit up by the 
stained glass hall lamp rivet your attention while your name is 
being announced. Yon are ushered into the ‘‘ salon’ where ‘‘the 

iend igas welcome as X himself. Women 
have been excluded in the body, but in the spirit they are pres. 
ent, for they are the topic of conversation, and the names of 
many filter through the curling smoke of the cigars, imported by 
the Count for his own private smoking and for offerring to his 
friends, About a dozen yuung fellows are present. Everybody 
knows everybody by sight. X adds bis talents for cover - 
sation to the small talk, and the Count promises that the ‘‘ rou- 
lette” table be hes had made tor the amusement of hi3 friends 
shall be used after supper. ‘Caste blanche” bas been given 
biw, end he has not abused the confidence extended to him, 
































aid app bes, creep close and bring himin. Some men dre oli - 
oe woe bry — a apr great man ea Bry Ec egemepl tomy, Sag 4 fing me 
, ey von 1¥6 em a box at the opera i j 87 ao 
flounce of lace. Borh aie ae are not of the right kind. bipdeertatrae hegre hh oh vorioes gm 
They are thrown away upon their wives, and can become 
nothing more than the male heads of second-rate houses, where 
= : — a — = or two real celebreties are found, 
ere it is on velement i ; 

of two-thirds of the ounebar a hy a Lincolnshire Englaud. His father was a lawyer, but became 
Hunter must be both tolerant and hospitable. He must not| reduced, and bis children had to sbift for themselves. Charlea 
gradge his old wine to the great Tomkins, who talks openly of Frederic? went to Paris and learned to make dresses. Ile mar- 
loving »mail beer. He mnst offer his best Havannahs to the|ried one of the young women of he establishment, and together 
great Malsticke who smokes a shortclay. He mast suppress his | they have gradually developed the most celebrated toilet manus 
best story lest it should cap the poor one of a distinguished | factory in the world. They now employ 1,00) work people. 

novelist ; he may prefer archelogical company, or be bored] Prorxessor Huxty 





European Miscellanies. 


Wortu, the man milliner of Paris, is a native of 


by naturalists; he may hate artists’ manners and think no ¢éx- 
plorer a gentlemen ; he may be interested himeclf in mathema. 
tics and think little of theology; but he must suppress all such 
leanings, be catbolic in his religious views iznorant of the 
rule of three, fully acquainted with the merits of Taddeo Gaddi, 
ready to rub noses with a tame Eskimo, acquainted with the 
vertebal arrangements of the radiata, and ready to side alter 


be able every now and then to repress his feeling of friendship 
fot any particular guest lest he should need to supersede bim 
in favor of sone greater man. A weeding out process is con- 
tinually to go on; the poet of one season may not be the poet of 
svother; the Broad « hurch preacher may be eclipsed by one 
still less ortbordox. ‘he host mu t be ready to execute without 
hesistation his will and commands and to suppress without a 
thought his own private opinions. !o aman otf this impartial 
character nothing is impossible. He will spend three precious 
afternoons at his club discussing flaxions with a pb losopher that 
on the fourth he may carry him captive to the boudier of his wife 

One hundred a year jndiciously spent in subscribing to charit 

able fan is makes him a member of many committees, where he 
way meet with Minis'ers out of office and even attain a bowitig 
acqaaintance w th a Duke and.several baronets. ‘The Zoological 
and Botanical Gardens are productive hunting gro.nds, and 
dariog arch@logical congresses in the country, a stray grandee 
may be picked up at his own table. In fact, the wise husband 
will endeayor as early as possibleto get up an interest iu his 
wife's ambition, and to use all his pursuits as auxiliary to the 
grand pursuit of all. To sncha wary Hunter the surliest lion 
falls a paey; the most ravage old celebrity finds himself caught 
and caged for exhibition. Mr. Hanter knows that all men have 
their little weaknesses, and endeavors to find out what they are, 
The Badical essayist is hooxed by an invitation to meet an earl. 
The German pianist cannot regist venison. The new R. A. isa 
flirt, and Miss Leo Hanter is beautiful. The great MacPherson 
cannot find good Scotch whisky in London; Mr. Leo Hanter has 


nately with Cromwelland Char'esI. At the same time he must Quiver,’’ thet, though not a teetotaler, he isan earneatftempete 


, having, at a London lecture, the 
other night, giving some striking instances of tbo ill effect on 
pubiic health of neglect of drainage showed, by the case of the 
town of Salisbury, that consumption, which was more fatal than 
all the zymotic diseases combined, might be diminished as much 
as much as fifty per cent by thorough drainage of the subsoil. 


Tor Rev. W. M. Srratuam says in the “London 




































ance man, and it staggers him to think that the B-itish’public, 
bas in eight years drunk liquor to the valne of £4(0,010,000, 
which is more than the national debt. So unpopular, he says, 
ia the subject, tbat ‘‘the leading writers of Knygland touch very 
tenderly on this dark spot,-in the history of the most drunken 
nation under the sun, To‘ take the very lowest ground, this 
expenditare is,” he says, ‘extravagance, and leads to that mort- 
gage of the morrow which robs men of their peace «f heart, 
Kxtravagance means begging, borrowing, stealing, and it is seen 
on all sides.” 

In a rEcENT LEcTURE, M. Leonce de Lavergne de- 
plored the continuous decrease of the population in France, He 
said that the main cauce was undoubtedly the warfare in which 
France was always involved.. The first Napoleon had sacrificed 
two million of French lives, and the second nearly as many. 
Ihe fightingin Algiers was an incessant drain, and the large 
number of men with their oo ors even iu times of peace delayed 
marriage. Then there wa. ‘the increased taxation which kept 
mapy too poor to allow them to marry, and the eelfish objection 
in the higher classes to be burdened with children, Next to 
~pain, the most thinly populated country in Europe s France. 

Ar mipnicnat on Sunpay, November 11th, the eight 
hundredth anniversary of what is known aa the ‘ lopping 
rights’’ of the parishioners of Loughton, in the Epping Fores 
in England, was celebrated. Shortly before nine o'clock the 











it from a private sill in the Highlands. The interpreter of| commoners, verderers, and parishioners of the parish of Lough- 
byeroglyphics sings senti ental songs, but only at the Hanters’|ton rasembled at the Rolin Hood Hotel, aud partook of s 
is he pressed to do so. The eminent t alvjaiet from North | venison supper, prepared from: the buck which in accordance 
America is caught by a quiet geme of whist, the immortal poet! with annual , was bunted on Euster Monday last, and 
by « pinch of snuff, the great moralist by the loan of a sover .| bas been stall fed since. ‘he Chairman complimented the com- 
eign. But it is daring bis agtomn tour that Mr. Hunter is able| pany on their eight hundredth anniversary, and said that the 
to spread his nets with the test suscess He stocks his| right which had teen exercised, namely, the right of lopping, 
traveling bag with useful articles—for who knows what may be| would on that night be carried out in ite entirety. Precisely at 
wanted and by whom? What other tourists always forget he| 12 o’clock o procession was fcrmed, mounted and on foot, with 





makes it his dgty tgremember. The offer of a sandwich m 
secure for the winter an acquaintance with a future Chancell 
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ody of the wood bailiffs «f the corporation and went to 
les Hill, where torches were lighted, and the first bough 





When he reaches an hotel he scang the list of a 





rrivols carefully, | Was 
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ponding period of 1875. The decline in the price of 
silver, a strike among the miners, the exhaustion of a“ 
rich ore-bodies in some «f the mines, and the increasing| The Insurance Department of the State of New York, 
cost of charcoal on account of the searcity of wood, con-| Per William Smyth, “ Acting” Superintendent, has, 

The gold yield of Califorvia this year will probably be, tributed to the stoppage of work. White Plains and under date of December 4th, 1876, given the Life In- e 
about $20,060,000 or as much as it wae in 1875. Of;Pioche have not reeovered from the prostration which | surance Company, of which James Buell, of New York 
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“Gold Yield of California. 


STATISTICS FOR THE PRESENT YEAR—AN AGGREGATE OF 
ABOUT TWENTY MILLIONS. 





Life Insurance in New York City! 














this, two-thirds may come from placer claims, and ths| struck them in previous years.—San Franciscs Alta. 


remainder from quartz. The greater part of the placer 


gold is obtuined by hydraulic claims in the channels of! 


dead rivers, with deposits of auriferous gravil several 
hundred feet deep and a quarter or a half-mile wide. 
Although many acris o° deep gravel beds have been 
washed away to the bed-rock, large acres remain, and 
promise to yield a good profit for many years to come, 
though the product will doubtless decrease gradually. 
The placer mining camps which have no hydraulic wash- 
ings are stedily declining, if they have not already dis- 
appeared, or if they have not some other resource. The 
placer workings of Yuba, Shasta, Tuolumne, and Mari- 
posa Counties amount now to little; in Plumas they are 
nearly as productive as ever. 

The gold-quartz mining industry of California is sta- 
tionary in its general character. A large number of 
auriferous lodes, and even of mines partly op-ned, are 
neglected because the gross average yield per ton will 
not exceed $19, and that figure does not, in most eases, 
leave avy profit; though in Australia, where labor costs 
half as much and supplies are cheaper, many quartz 
mines are kept going fora gross yield of $5 per ton. 
In the Colony of Victoria, which has for twenty-five years 
produced and now con'inues to produce about as much 
gold as California, two-thirds of the precious metal comes 
from quartz and only one-third from placer mines, while 
here the proportion is reversed. How much quar‘z gold 
our State could produce if labor could be had at the 
same rates as in Australia is a matter of conjecture, 
Some intelligent miners say five times as much. If 
quartz could be extracted and reduced tor $5 per ton, 
work would soon be commenced on hundreds of mines 
to find out whether they could not be made to pay. For 
every gold-quartz mine now working in California th re 
are not le s than twenty—perhaps fifty—claims held in 
the hope that they can be made profitable in the future 

The yield of the gold mines generally, unlike that of 
the silver mines, is not published regularly. The latter 

are owned by companies incorporated in San Francisco; 
reports must be given to the numerous stockholders 
through the press, and as the treasure is cast into heavy 
bars, the transportation of which is notorious in the 
neighborhood, there is no motive for concealment. Many 
of the gold mines are working on a small scale, some- 
times by two orthree men. Few of them are incorpora- 
ted in Sao Francisco; the stockholders are usually few, 
and live at the mine; they can get informat‘un by letter 
or orally, and as the treasure is much more attractive to 
robbers than silver, the managers try to keep the amount 
of production and the times of shipment secret. ‘The e 
are some of the reasons why less information is given 
in the newspapers about the gold mines of California 
than about the silver mines of Nevada. In reference te 
a number of the mst productive quartz mines of Cal- 
lifornia it is imposible to get informa’ion for publicatioh. 

The Iduho at Grass Valley, continues to be worked 
with much profit, and has yielded altogether more than 
$4,000,000. Itis on the pay chute which paid very 
rich tribute to the Eurcka Company for years. About 
fifteen years ago the most profitable quartz-mine in the 
State was the Allison, near Grass Valley, and wonders 
were told of the richness of the rock and of the men de- 
riving princely incomes from it. They worked the pay 
chute out tothe end of the claim and now, after the vein 
has been unproductive for ten years, the same piy chute 
has been found dipping down into the ajacent claim of the 
Allison Extension, aud it will probably, within a year 
or two, be as good property as the original Allisoa was. 

The silver yield of Nevada has been larger this year 
than ever before. The Consolidated Virginia has con 
tinued to pay its monthly dividend of $1,080,000, com- 
meneed in February 1875, and in May, 1876, its com 
lovee mine, the California, began to reward its stock- 

olders at the same liberal rate; the two now yield $25,- 
000 net, and $37,000,000 gross a year, and most of the 
former sum gves directly ivto tle pockets of the San 
Franciseo stcekholders. It is asserted. by persons sup 
posed to have good sources of mformation that a large 
body of very rich ore bas of late been found in the low 
er levels of the Consvlidated Virginia,vod that it extends 
into the adjacen' Best ont Beleiser mine. It this be 
true this bonanza sill, at no distant time, pay dividends 
to three companics at least, possibly to more. 

The opening of a large body of ore in the Justice in- 
dicates the si'ustion of the lode sou h of the Overmana— 
a point about which the:e was previously much doubt— 
and other discoveries, whispered about in conficence, if 
correct, will show that the rich portion of the lode ex- 
tends considerably beyoud the Ophir on the north and 
the Belcher on the south, and raise the hope that other 
bonavzas will come into competition with the ore now 
worked in the limits of Virgiuia City. 

The wining @istricts of Nevada generally, with the 
exception uf the Comstock Lode, are under a. cloud. 








| report to the Seerstary of the Treasury. 
The reccipts of national bank notes by the redemp 


amounted to #204,399,875 94, a net.increase of $48, 
878.995 46 over the preceding year. 


banks in the five per cent. fund: 
United States currency deposited with 


United States currency received by ex- 


Cash received at counter__....____-_- 


cal year ended June 30th, 


1874: 
Express charges (assessed in proportion to 
the auiount of notes redeemed for each 


All other expenses (assessed in proportion 
to the number of notes redeemed for each 
bank), salaries, printing and stationery, 
postage, & 


a ee a en wee ee ee 


year was $176,121,855, of which $97,478,700 were fit 
for circulation, and $78,648,155 unfit for circulatiou, 


cents. 





store at 1,233 Broadway N. Y. 


costly laces, rare feathers, and choice articles for ladies 


January 29, 1875, madame rose early and repaired from 


kerosene lamp. By mischance a spark was, in some 
lamp and set fire to a quantity of lace, some ostrich feat- 


goods. These were entirely destroyed to the value of 
$635, The same day she reported the accident to the 
J#toa Fire Insurance Company, and served upon them 


for her loss. 


oceupie by her was in vivlation of the policy agreement 


for the company. 





the losses of t'.e past five years. 
amount. d to the enormous sum of $3 840,000,000, includ 





| 865.000.0005 Riilroad stock paying no dividend:, $1, 
800,000,000; Railroad Londs in default, $700,000,900 


THe Umrep States Treasurer’s Rerort.—The 
| Treasurer of the United States has submitted his annual 


The following is a statement of credits to national 


Assistant Treasurer__---...-----. $105,134,528 57 


19,042 491 62 


Pian ror Tuere Revier.—The Comptroller of the 
a - Treasury reports under date of November 28th that 


The following expenses were incurred by the redemp- 
tion agency and assessed upon the banks during the fis- 

1876, in carrying into eftect 
the provisions of section 3 of the act approved June 20th, 


ei heh me tll $365,193 31 lative ratios to capital of Federal and local taxation in 
The report adds: “ The item of express charges in- 
cludes a!] of the express charges pvid on national bank 
notes received for redemption and on new United States 
currency returaed thereof; on national bank notes fit for 
circulation, assorted and returned to the several national 
banks, and on United States currency yer y for cre- 
dit of nationel banks in the five per cent. fund prior to]... : : ; : 
April 17th, 1876. All of these charges have ieee Bes. dividend periods ending March 1st and Sept. Ist, 1876, 
solidated and assessed upon the several national banks 
in proportion tothe amount of their circulation redeemed 
on assorted. The amount of notes assorted during the 


making the average rate for each $1,000 assorted 90.36 


adornment as comprised within the necessary outfit of a wil : 
modiste’s store, with the Aima Fire Insurance Com- | ganization of the system, 207 banks) have gone into 
pany to the amount of $2,000. On the morning of voluntarly liquidation, chiefly on account of exces- 


herself at her work in the early morning with a small /ing 


Wirep Our!—At a recent meeting of the United 
States Baak Convention, Mr. Ha; es, of Detroit, presented | police, old the cabmen at their missin meeting, the other 
some valuable statistics showing the present unproductive | yj. bp: rhat dravkeness wae still very prevalent among them, 13 (0 
repre+ention of capital in the United States resulting from |.a es bh wing been reported last year. 


ing losses by Chica.o tire, $175,000,000; Boston fire, | the crbien 


City, is President, a Certificate of Merit and free pra- 
tique. 

If, by this action, William Smyth has only performed 
a duty, why, has he not subjected our other Life Insur- 
ance Companies to the same crucial test ? 


Furthermore, if empowered by Section 17 of Chap- 


tion agency for the fiscal year ended June 30th, 1876, | ter 463 of the Laws of this State, why d'd he not exam- 


-jine, years since, into the affairs of the Continental Life 
Insurance Company, and effectually prevent that rotten 
concern from swallowing up the hard earnings of poor, 
hard-working men ? 


Wuy ? 
The National Banks of the United States. 


Heavy Taxes anp Bap Dests—Tut ComMprroLiEr’s 





the aggregate tax paid to the national Government by the 
national bank, on capital. deposits and circulation for the 
fiscal year was $7,229,222: for the thirteen years durin 

which the tax had been collected, $72,353,072. Tota 
costs of collection to the Government since 1863, with 
expec se of priating notes added, $4,060,224. Aggregate 
amount collected by Internal Revenue Bureau during 


oe nua ccak. atten « pate $159,142 84 the fiscal year from State banks, s ving banks, and private 


banking institutions, $4,006,698. From retsrns made 
by 2,018 netional banks, representivg a capital of $493,- 
738,408, the Comptroller ascertains that these banks in 


206,050 47 1875 paid State taxes to the amount of $10,058,122. 


The Comptroller prints elaborate tables showing the re- 


the different States and principal cities. In New York 
city the Federal tax is 2 per cent., the local tax 3.1 per 
cent, The rates in the various States and cities, as 
shown by these table are very unequal. 

Another table, the first of the sort published, shows the 
amount of losses and bad debts charged by the national 
banks to surplus on profit and loss for the two half-year 


For the first period (806 banks), $6,501,170; for the 
second (1,034 banks), $13,217,857; total losses, &c., 
for year, $19,719,026. The Comptroller says: 

“The amount charged off by the New York city banks 
during the year was $6,872,769; by the Boston banks, 
$1,598 722; by the Philadelnhia Sar $152,976; by 
the Pittsburgh banks, $332,852; by the Baltimore banks, 
$876,207; and by the New Orleans b.nks, $519,701. 


Tux vse or Petroteom, a Viviation or a Fire Ix-|A small proportion of the assets thus charged off will 
suRANCE Contract.—Mrs. Bonzgrand keeps a modiste’s doubtlessly ultimately be recovered. Bu there are still 

i October, 1874, she | other doubtful debts held by the banks, and it is esti- 
insured the goods in her store, consisting of ladies’ bats,| mated that an amount nearly as great will be charged 


to surplus or profit avd loss during the ensuing year. 
“ Within tho past two years 71 banks (since the or- 


sive taxation; and during the last year fewer banks bave 


the upper part of the premises, which she occupied as|been organized than in any previous year since 1867. 
her home, to the store below to make some arrangements Unless some favorable legis'ation is obtain ‘d, a large 
of her goods for the coming Cay’s busin: ss. She lighted|number of banks will retire to engzge in private ban 


rd ” 


To prevent this, the Comptroller recommends the re- 


manner unexplained, emmited from the flame of the| moval of the tax on deposits (essentially a war tax) and 


the repeal of the provision requiring a two-cent stamp 


hers, two sample Fr nch hats and other French millinery | 0" bank checks; that is, if Congress thinks it can get a 


sufficient amount of revenue equitably from other sources. 





PRaYING FoR AN IncREasé or Sacary.—In London the 


later a proof of loss, itemized as far as possible the articles | other any a rather remarkable effort was mede to apply 
destroyed, their cost and value, invoices of sale, the par-| Sir H. Tho t t 

ties from whom she purchased them, ando her informa- Several gentlemen connected with the city banks have 
tio. as required by the agreement in the pojicy. The|started a prayer meeting specially for bank clerks. 
company did not accept this, and contended that madame |The meeting is fixed for a period of the day when many 
failed to give the required proof in every particular as|of the clerks can attend if they ckoose to abridge their 
dewanded by the policy, and declned to reimburse her| dinner hour by a few minutes, and the service is brief. 
She thereupon on November 23rd last | Any one present is at liberty to take part in the devotion; 
brought suit in the N. Y. Marine Court to recover. ‘The|and the other day a young man rose in the body of the 
action was resisted on the yround that the use ofkcrosene | room and proceeded to offer ashort prayer. Its personal 
oil as a light in the store or any part of the premises and mundane cbaracter rather startled the audience. 


mson’s mode of testing the efficacy of prayer. 


He petitioned, among other things, that such a spirit of 


General Davies, defendants counsel moved to dismiss the | liberality might be poured out on the cirectors of banks 
case on the ground of vitiation of the contract threugh|that they would mske a large addition to tae salaries of 
the use of kerosene and the consequent destruction of | their hard-working and ill-paid servants. This style of 
the property in question thereby, Judge Alker held the| prayer rather astonished the excellent persons who heard 
poit t well taken and directed the jury to find a verd:et|it, and several angry looks were directed at the worldly, 


ill mannered devotee.— Aleganey Mail. 





Co1. Henprsov, Chief Commissioner of the London 


He commended the su- 


It was stated that this! periority of London cabs and hansoms over other capite] , rene 


tioned that his officers had condemoed ?,500 last year, and gave 
redit tor ho esty npward of 6.0) ar ichs=, luie 

jgottes ineab having been d-po-ived nt headquarters by cal - 
;|men in 1>7F, ne instance. two gentlomen hid que-el 
, 





Eureka has }robubly not produced one-third so much| Vessel property paying n-thing, $691,00),000, wid rer the ooncsbip of o-diamend weckines, walncd i 


ba'lion in the first ten mouths of 1876 as in the corres- 


manufacturiag establishments, $500,000,000, 


ne of them :rougu it jot: » passins empty cab, 
sitr it brought ia-o polue headqug . 
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THE ALBION. 








INVISIBLE POWER: 


OR, 


The Secret of Life and Death. 


BY 
A. J. H. DUGANNE, 


QVTHOR OF “UNDER THE SHIELDS,” “THE TRNANT 
HOUSE,” ‘ THE SEVEN CITIES,” ETC., ETO. 


Kelinquishing hope for Macy that night 
he bethought him of Macy’s family, G 
ordered the driver to make speed Yor his 
own neighborhood. 

Eleven o’clock, by an illuminated clock, 
on Broadway. Cohen had consulted ‘his 
watch at Forty-fourth street, when it show- 
ed twenty minutes of nine. Fruitless drives 
to different points of authority ,had consum- 
ed nearly two hours anda half, and the 
abductors of Saul Macy were so much in 
advance of pursuit; even could their track 
be discovered. There was nothing left, 
therefore, but to seek that cottage home, to 
which his report must bear tribulation. 

Dismissing the codch at Macy’s corner, 
he approached the cottage, and saw a light 
in the second-story, where Saul’s library 
extended, front torear. Satisfied that Susie 
Was Waiting up for her husband’s return, 
Cohen thought be would pass through the 
side gate, and learn if Revere was in safe 
charge of his nurse, an infantry 
soldier, honorably dincharert, on account 
of wounds, who intended to accompany 
his convalescent to the front again. This 
man, a resolute-looking native of New 
York city, was sitting at the stable-door, 
smoking his pipe; and, to the old gentle- 
man’s inquiry about Revere, replied that he 
was to sleep in the cottage that night. 
Mrs. Macy said it might be dangerous for 
him to go out after the rain. 

**Bless that woman’s sou!!”? said Cohen 
to himself. ‘*And I must tell her about 
her husband!” 

“All seems quict in this neighborhood, 
Frank,” said the Jew. 

“Yes, sir—just nuw. There was a hard 
crowd around that tenemant house about 
an hour ago, though.” 

**What’s become of them ?’”’ asked Cohen, 

‘Drunk and asleep, [ reckon,’’ answered 
Frank, emptying the ashes from his pipe, 
witha yawn. 

“Are you going to bed, Frank?” enquir- 
ed the Hebrew. 

“Think I shgll try .a roost,” said the 
veteran, ‘‘Are you going away, sir?” 

“No,” replied Cohen, emphatically. 
“Are you armed?” 

“Pye got my six-shooter, inside, 
swered Frank. ‘ 

**Keep it by you,’? said Cohen; “You 
may have visitors before morning. If you 
should, remember I shall be within call.’’ 

**] reekon they’ve had enough lead to- 
day,’ returned Frank. ‘‘ Three dead or 
dying rebs were carried into that tenement 
house, when the crowd got back.’’ 

“Why do you say ‘rebs,’ Frank?’’ de- 
manded Moss Cohen. 

‘Well, sir,” responded the soldier ; ‘*To 
my common sense, there ain’t much differ- 
ence. I’das lieve be shot in front as be- 
hind ; and those fellows shoot at New York 
volunteers from ourown houses -the derned 
cowardly bounty-jampers ! ’” 

This honest military opinion, from a man 
who carried a bullet somewhere about his 
‘*insides,” as he said, was not far from 
Cohen’s own conclusions; so he shook 
hands with Frank, and left a couple of 
eigars for company to the watch, which he 
felt assured that veteran would keep, 
though his convalescent was absent. 

en Moss Cohen went back to the cot- 
tage, and opened the front door with a pass- 
key which Saul Macy had given him, that 
he might go and come, at will, like a mem- 
ber of the family: the old gentleman bemg 
looked upon as such, though he fetained 
his ‘* knite and fork ” ata hotel table. 

But hardly had the Hebrew, after softly 
closing the door behind him, proceeded to 
the parlor, where the gas was turned low, 
than ‘he was startled by a sudden ring of the 
door-bell.. He half-turned to answer in 

rson, when another impression ‘caused 

im to pause, and reflect. 

Tt was nearly midnight ; and that was not 
Macy’s ring, even. if he had lost his pass- 
key. But if Macy were not there, it might 
be news from Macy, or it might be trouble 
for this quiet home. For Moss Cohen had 
— made up his mind that the abduc- 
tion of Saul was the forerunner of some 
felonious design, which aimed to leave the 
= without Need ~, rtion 

ile pondering still, he rney’s 
steps — from the kitchen, in response 
toa repeated ring. With no defined pur- 
pose, but acting impulsively, the Jew step- 
ped into a side room, contiguous to the 

lor, and, leaving its door ajar, remained 
in the dark, while Barney turned: up the 
gas, as he was accustomed to or a 
visitor. “ 

“Is yourlady at home?” was the interreg- 
atory Of a tall man, ina loose and_ shab'ty 
paletot, who kept his slouched Lat over kis 
eyes, as he spoke. 


» ‘Yes, sir,’ Feplicd Barney. 
come from Mr. Macy ?’” 


” 
an- 


“Are you 





“Toam so,” responded the visita 
“There's a note from her husband, and Ia 
to get an answer.”’ 

“Pl take it up,” said Parney, putting 
out his hand. 

**Nary time!”? demurred the messenger 
“T know my business, and you know yours. 
Jes you go and say there's a gentlemeu 
wants to see her.” 

Barney inspected the gentleman’s ‘*make 
up’? a moment, and then, with manifest re- 
luctance, turned toward the hall. 


“Be lively, young man,’ ordered the 
messenger ; **I can’t stop here all night.”” 
Thus hastened . the door-hoy quickened his 


peer, and presently delivered his message to 
rs. Macy, who, with Mrs. Revere, was 


keeping watch for Saul, while their 
daughters—the corporals—remained on 
nard beside their sergeant. Captain 


ooper Was reposing on another sofa, his 
dreams recalling ‘celestial’ seenes in 
Shanghai and Canton. 

Susie, in trepidation,was about to descend 
at once, when Edward's motber suggested 
the propriety of permitting the gentleman 
to come up With bis note. 

“By nu means, Susie!’ said Captain 
Hooper, suddenly roused. ‘Ill go down 
and see the man.”” 

“But he refused to give Barney the 
note,” said Susie, with concern. ‘* Well, 
you can’t go down to any stranger to- 


night,” said her father, decidedly. ‘*Bar- 
ney, show the man up.”’ 
Barney descended to the parlor; and 


Moss Coben, who had been observing the 
messenger closely, from his concealment, 
waited until he heard boy and man on the 
floor above, and then walked under the par- 
lor chandelier, and looked at every cap of 
his revolver. 


CHAPTER XXVIL. 
SEVEN-UP AND JACK TURNED. 


When the small eyes of that Confederate 
messenger fell upon the group of waiting 
people in Saul Macy’s library, his couaten- 
ance sunk somewhat in presence of **com- 

any.”” Butas Susie advanced, saying— 
‘My husband’s note, sir—is he well ? is he 
coming home to-night?’’—the man re- 
covered his composure. 

“This yer is for Mrs. Saul Macy,” he 
said, holding the note out. ‘Your husband 
wrote it, and he'll be home, when our eap- 
tain relieves guard! ”’ 

Susie hurriedly perused her husband’s 
message, and then handed it to her father’ 

‘*Hello!—what’s this daughter? exclaim- 
ed Captain Hooper. You're to give the 
man a thousand dollars.” 

‘Nothin’ shorter!" interposed the mes- 
“Sudden call for contributions, 


The old captain fixed his eyes on the 
speaker, with a gaze so clear and steadfast 
that nothing but effrontery could have kept 
those shifting orbs from sinking under its 
regards. ‘*Where is Mr. Macy, sir,” de- 


manded the father-in-law. ‘“‘He makes no 
re of his quarters. Is he at the At 


“*He’s where he'll stay’ returned the 
man, coarsely; and then he added, in a 
more respectful tone—‘‘until 1 take your 
answet back, madain!"’ 

“Oh, father! give him the money, and let 
me write to poor Saul! ” cried the trembling 
wife. “*Oh,sir! ’? she contmued, with an 
imploring look at the messenger. “Is my 
hushand in any danger, sir! ’’ 

“Not if I get back, madam!” answered 
the confederate; while Susie seized the pen 
her daughter brought, and rapidly wrote a 
réply to Saul’s note, which simply stated 
that he would probably be home next day, 





and dirécted her to intrust the bearer with a 
thousand dollars for immediate use." 


**T doubt if there’s such a sum to be ob- | 


tained to-night,” said Captain Hooper. 
“‘T suppose a check on the bank will do!’’ 

- “*Nary check,” said the messenger. 
“Banks may all suspend to-morrow—if 
there’s a run on ’em!”’ 

“O, father! Ihave a thousand dollars, I 
am sure—Saul knows it! Amelia, dear ! 
bring me my box! ”’ 

Amelia knew her mother’s place of de- 
posit; a rosewood writing desk, witha se- 
cret drawer, which ten ti _ a 
way to Open. Susie at ing- 

lace, and took out several hundred dollar 
bills, and some fifties and twenties, until 
Amelia counted a thousand dollurs, and 
there werea few greenbacks left; which those 
little eyes noticed, with a glance that said 
they might as well as be added to the other 


pile. 

‘ But, while those cunning eyes were tak- 
ing note of the money, and then shifting 
their observation about the room, another 
= of Shied watch on the face which 

been ob}: for shame’s sake, to enter 
without its slouched head-piece. 

And, as the confederate doubled up the 
roll of greenbacks, and thrust them under 
his rusty, paletot, with an effort to appear 
unconcerned, while Susie was closing her 
note to Saul, another movement took place 
in the library. 





That convalescent sergeant, whose hand 
had been clasped tightly by his young sis- 
ter, because she saw something in his look ‘ 
that alarmed her—while he was watching 
‘the’sttange nan—siddenlv row ‘fram’ “the 





sofa, as ul he were in full strength, and 


walked up to the confederate. 

“What are you doing hére in New York, 
sir? ** he demanded, steruly. “Ll saw you on 
guard,when I was a prisoner at Be!le Isle.”’ 

The man’s sullen ‘face flushed red, and 
then became pallid ~ Bur, if he could not 
command the flow of his blood, he mastered 
his voice, so as to reply calmly— 

“You must be mistaken, sir!—I never 
was on goard et Belle Isle.’ 

“No, sir!’’ rejoiued Revere; his eyes 
flashing with excitement. ‘‘But [ marked 
your face the day we prisoners of war were 
marched from Libby. Prison to the island. 
You earried your piece close to us, all the 
way!” 

“Well, sir! responded the man. ‘1 
had a right to be there! I've been in 
Uncle Sanwetl’s seeret service’ in wand out of 
the Confederacy, sir.” 

The absence of slang words in’ the re- 
joinder was not more noticeable than the 
quiet and even polite tone in which it was 
uttered. Sergeant Revere—intelligent as 
true—saw that he had a cool and ready vil- 
lain before him. He strove to keep his 
own temper down, and renlied. 

“Did Uncle Sam's seeret service require 
you to fire your piece at a prisoner of war, 
heeause he approached a window in that 
sugar-house, when you were on guard be- 
low! Look there, sir! *’ 

The young wan bared his wrist, and 
showed a deep sear above the joint, where a 
bullet had ploughed its furrow in the flesh ! 

“Your bullet made that mark, sir!’’ said 
Revere, in alow, determined tone. ‘You 
are a rebel spy in New York city! You 
cannot leave t 1is room! ” 

And, drawing his revolver which soldier- 
like, he had ogee in bis pock +t that morn- 
ing, though he wore one of Macy's dressing 
gowns, Sergeant Revere placed himself he- 
tween the door and that scowling con- 
federate. 

There was a dramatic tableau on that 
library floor, at this instant, Which needed 
Only stage scenery to make it theatrical. 

Susie had risen, with her note sealed, as 
Revere left the sofa. Mrs. Revere rose, 
also, with clasped hands, gazing at her son, 
and his young sister ran to her mother in 
dismay. 

Only Amelia appeared to retain calmness; 
for Captain Hooper clinched his hav. 
knuckles, when he heard Revere’s accusa- 
tions; and at their close, when the soldier 
levelled his revolver, he ran to and fro, look- 
ing for another weapon. 

Only Amelia, intent on her soldier's 
countenance and words, forgot all but his 
feeble condition, and the fever she saw 
swelling in his veins. Her woman’s im- 
pulse was to shield that throbbing brow 
with her own; but her woman’s sense ot 
propriety restored her into seeming calm. 

Sergeant Revere, his back against the li- 
brary door, looked straight into those deep 
eyes, Which now emitted a snakey gleam, 
as the confederate drew another repeater 
from his breast, and nodded his head, while 
presenting its muzzle. 

The two revolvers—each a seven-shooter 
—cros barrels with deadly aim; and 
there was that in the face of this confeder- 
ate at bay, which portended desperate reso- 
lution. 

“Two ean play at seven-up,”’ he mutter- 
ed; an evil smile wreathing his yellow 
moustache 

** And one can turn Jack,”’ added another 
voice; as Moss Cohen stepped into the 
library, from that balcony which connected 
all the windows over-looking Macy’s 
grounds; and advanced, with his leveled 
revolver. 

The red gleam of that desperado’s eyes 
faded away. He lowered his pistol, and 
fell into an attitade whieh, in spite of his 
shabby attire, was manly and courteous. 

“Gentlemen ! you have the advantage of 
me,’ he remarked, with a depression of 
the head. 

it wes manifest that, although his audaci- 
ty invited a duel, he had discretion to better 
= valor where two armed foes confronted 
iim, 

But, if he lowered his revolver and his 
forehead, he could talk still. So he offered 


Y. 

**You've got me here,” he said, with a 
keen look soaad Mrs. Macy, to fix her at- 
tention; “And your husband’s in a tight 
place, too.”’ 

“T understand you, sir,’’ responded Ser- 
geant’Revere. **You propose an exchange 
of prisoners. ”’ 

“Parole me, and I’li bring your Yankee,” 
said the man. 

**What security have we for your word?’ 
demand Revere. 

‘*My honor!” exclaimed the confederate, 
with a dramatic ‘slap on the breast of his 
rusty paletot. 

Revere smiled. ‘“‘A mab who shoots at 
prisoners-of-war,’’ he said, bitterly. 

“Tdon’t brag on that trick ,”’ answered the 
confederate. ‘‘But, by the great horn 
spoon, | didn’t shoot to hurt no one. You 
held your tin cup, Yank, and, ‘pon my 
word, I jes’ fired to spill your coffec’, sure’s 
you live.” 


There was so much earnestness in the 
man’s attempt to explain his» wanton act, 
by assigning such a ludicrous motive, that 
Revere s bitter smile: brordenedintw an ex- 


to the considerate proposition of his jailer, 





pression ot humor. But he said— 

“T carry the scar your shot made, and 
youll answer for it some day, if you have 
any man about you.”’ Then he added, stern: 
ly, ** To-night, we’re on another matter. If 
you mean exchange, exchange it is ;—T’!! 
go with you, and give man for man. Ifyou 
mean treachery, by the Lord who made us 
both, I'll empty my revolver into your heart, 
if I die in the act!” 

Susie could not repress a cry; and her 
daughter's face: lost a color in an instant ; 
while Fanny rushed to her mother, and Mrs. 
Revere reached her hands impulsively to- 
wards the son she had given to his country, 
but never thought to see in sacha strait as 
this, and uttering words of ‘menace, in 
tones so full of deadly purpose. 

What Moss Cohen thought, and what 
Captain Hooper coincided with him in 
thinking, as they talked to one another next 
day, was, in tenor, something like this :— 

“That sergeant ought to be a Union 
General.” 

If the confederate ex-guard was impress- 
ed similarly, he gave no further indication 
than to reply : “If T take you to yourfriend. 
young fellow, you're to go alone, and what 
he pays me, is nothing to you. Agree to 
that?” 

**1 do,” replied Revere. 

“1 don’t,’’ interposed Moss Coben. 
“Where that young man goes with you, | 
accompany him.” 

*So do LT!’ eried another voice, ‘As 
medical director."" As he spoke; Dr. Plato 
moved his stalwart proportions from that 
baleony, where he had been ‘standing some 
minutes, with Barney, the door-boy, peep- 
ing under hix arm. 

“Oh, doetor! Um glad you've come,” 
eried Susie, seiziny the surgeon's extended 
hand, 

*Yes,”? explained Moss Cohen, showing 
his white tecth. ‘lL sent Barney for a 

»hysician, in case there might he some 
Niind-letting necessnvy.”’ lle looked sig 
nificantly at the Confederate, in saying this ; 
and his look and words appeared to have 
more justant effeet on that bold adventurer, 
than Revere’s deep threat excit.d, 

**} agree tu let you keep the pay you've 
got,”’ continued the Hebrew. ** And what's 
more, | promise to double it, when your 
promise is kept! °’ 

Those-sharp eyes shifted piercingly from 
one to another face, until they finally rested 
on Susie's anxivus features, who was re- 
garding all with parted lips and pleading 
eyes. 

“Will you ¢ive-me your word for fair 
play, madam? ° asked the Confederate. 
And Moss Cohen was ‘sure, as he noticed 
the air of social breeding in both tone and 
manner, that, if not a Confederate spy, he 
was playing a part under the ‘trough’ 
character he had begun w.ch. 

“Oh, sir! exclunmed Susie. “Only let 
my hushand come home, and | will bless 
you forever! Oh, tell me—is my bhushand 
where I-can see him. Mr. Cohen will do 
everything he ays, sir!” 

**Well! —” said the brigund; and there 
was such a comical gravity in his expres- 
sion of voice. ‘1 do love money!—I own 
up to that--and I’ve been a poor cuss long 
enough! ” 

With this decision, apparently final, the 
confederate shoved his revolver in the 
pocket that deld his greenbacks, and re- 
marked— 

“Tt’s a long walk, gentlemen! ” 

‘Barney, go to the livery stable for a ear- 
ae Quick, my lad!” 

urney disappeared, quite impressed 
with the drama he liad been witnessing, and 
which no Bowery staze could have repre- 
sented more to lile. 

But Dr. Plato, as ‘‘medical director,” bad 
a word to say regarding the proposed ear- 
riage ride. ‘To-night air, after a thunder- 
storm, he had no objection, for himself; but 
he set his foot down against any convales- 
cent patient of his exposing hardly-closel 
wounds to carriage exercise. So,in spite of 
Revere’s own wedical opinion, medical 
authority, backed by two mothers-in-arms 
and two ‘‘eorporals”’ on guard, removed the 
Sergeant to his sofa; where we may leave 
him, and enter the coach, with Dr, Plato, 
Moss Cohen and Capt. Hooper, as ‘*commis- 
sioners of Exchange,’’ and their confederate 
prisoner, on his **parole of honor’’ to yield 
‘man for man.” 

** And a thousand dollars boot,”’ said the 
sinall-eyed man, who loved “money,”? and 
who presently became jocose. 

**Boot, or--hovty! as you view it!’’ re- 
turned Moss Cohen. 

Whereat the confederate, as he felt the 
greenbacks in his puletut pocket, laughed, 
and rejoined— 

“That boot fits me! ” 






































































































CHAPTER XX VIII. 
““PRUSSING’? ANOTHER BIRD. 


When Saul Macy felt himself tied down 
in that sacking bedstead, in his water-proof 
overcoat, with a hard rope wound abont his 
hody and limbs, trassing him up, as he 
conceived, like a goose for roasting, he had 
a presentitient that he was to be actudliy 
roasted, or, at least,par-builed ,befure libera- 
tion from his ‘‘packs.’’ But he demarred 


to keep him vtherwise from exposnre to the 
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arr, by stopping his mouth with an old 
bandanna handkerchief. ‘“‘If you please, 
sir,’’ he remarked to the Confederate, ‘‘this 
predicament will do, I think! ”” 

“Will you give your parole, you won’t 
make a noise with your mouth, sir?’ in 
quired the operator. 

**] will! ” replied Macy. ‘And if you’d 
been satisfied to leaye me sitting on the bed, 
like a gentleman, instead of binding me like 
a thief, you’d shown yourself wiser as well 
as more gentlemanly yourself! ”’ 

The confederate turned on his heel; took 
up his revolver from the table; deposited 

acy’s note with the weapon under his 
paletot; and then poured out another drink 
of whiskey. Before he swallowed it, how- 
ever, he looked around at his prisoner, and 
laughed in wsinister way—* Fast bind, fast 
find” he remarked, ‘‘Shakspeare is au 
thority for that morsel of wisdom, sir! ”’ 

Saul stared at the “trough,” on hearing 
him quote Shakspeare in a manner quite 
different from his previous slangy talk. 
But he made no observation; whereupon 
the man continued— 

“Tecan be a gentleman, when it suits— 
“tothe manor born, sir! ’ 

“Confound your gentility!’’ rejoined 

acy. ‘*You may ta/k Shakspeare—and 
act Shakspeare, forall I care! Go, and earn 
your thousand dollars! ”’ 

“T can be a gentleman, and strip off that 
lariat from your Yankee carcass,’’ retorted 
the Confederate. ‘‘Or,—’’ he muttered 
savagely, approaching the bed again: ‘‘I 
can slit your jugular,and that’ll shut off your 
gas; and there’s the tool to do it with!” 

He shook the loose right sleeve of his 
paletot; and a bone-handled bowie-knife, 
with its blade half drawn from its sheath, 
in the lining, glittered under Macy’s a, 

**And earn your money by my murder,” 
said his captive. 

‘*Nary time, Yank,’’ responded the con- 
federate. ‘‘You’ve got grit, old man, and 
Llike your style—euss me ifI don’t. So, 
here for gentility.” ; 

» And, with an adroitness in loosening 
equal to his skill in fastening, the bravo 
took off his lariat from Macy’s cramped 
joints, and flung it into an open trunk 
under his pine table. 
w ‘There, hoss!”’ he cried ; as the Yankee 
fose to thank him; ‘‘Make yourself at 
home, in a hard cuss’s quarters. I'll go 
shares with you on them yaras.”” 
@ Saying this, he divided Macy’s cigars ; 
iting. his own share in the pocket 
with his revolver and the note. , 
“Keep the case, sir! It’s yours,’”’ said 


a “When I bring your wife’s answer,” 
said the man. And, in another moment 
Macy was locked into the apartment, an 
sat down, with another cigar in his hand. 
¢ “An odd enius,’’ was the down-easter’s 

“1 don’t like those little eyes 
but a man can’t help his eyes! 
There’s some good about the ‘hard cuss,’ 
as he called himself.” 

Then, as Saul Macy blew a cloud, and 
began to meditate, he spoke another 
om aloud— 

ell, I suppose thore’s good in every 
ng. 


human bei 
ul Macy settled himself on 

w and pursued that train of 
thought, while his Confederate postman 
was traveling toward Saul's peaceful home, 
to take his part in the dramatic scene we 
narrated in our last chapter. 
» The “Yank’’ had given no “parole of 
honor” to his jailer, either in regard to 
mouth or eye; but Macy held himself 
bound to silence; so that, when a heavy 
knock came to the door, about an hour 
after, he made no response, although a 
voice, like the ay of a dog, followed, 
with the demand— 
' **How are you off for red-eye ?”” 

Then came a louder knock, aceompanied 
with a rattling of the door-knob, and an- 
other growl. 

‘Are you awake, Lone Star? Oh, blast 
yer pieter! I've drawed a quart ration for 
you and me. Open the door!” 

And the weight of a ponderous kick gave 
such emphasis to this last order that the 
door flew open, and an under-sized individ- 
ual was precipitated into the room so ab- 
ruptly that-he sprawled upon the floor; a 
sealed bottle rolling in one direction, and 
a navy revolver falling from his pocket in 
another, “~ 

Before he could rise to his feet, Saul 
Macy’s quick hand had clutched the revolv- 
er, at the very instant his quick eye recog- 
nized the small man who had disabled him 
in the coach, 

**You make ready use of those short legs 
of yours,”’ said the armed prisoner, quietly ; 
when he recognized another thing—his own 
revolver ; and he then pointed its muzzle at 
the man who had taken it from his water- 
proof coat pocket. 

The under-sized ruffian was a bolder as- 
sailant in ‘A ~_ coach than - now 
appeared to be under a gas-jet. e was 
ldowiae unsteady in those heavy: boots ; 
owing to an apparent lightness of his head, 
the Siect, doubtless, of whiskey rations. 


When he got up on his feet, he nodded, in a 
bserved— 


nken way, and o! 
**Who’n thunder—y—you ?"” 
= **I'l) let you know who I am, sir,” re- 
plied Saul —in ing between the 


comer the door he had burst 
bpsa. end closing the jatier, quickly, 





\ 
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“**W-wh—where’s Lone Star?” interro- 
gated the dismayed intruder. 

**Go to that bed, sir,”” commanded Macy. 
And, as the man hesitated, Saul stretched 
out his left arm, and grasped his neck-cloth 
with so fierce a hold, that it almost lifted 
the short body, which it bore backward 
upon the bedstead. . 

‘Now, if you utter a cry, I’ll empty this 
pistol down your throat!” was Saul’s next 
intimation, as he pressed the muzzle against 
a row of chattering teeth. 

“Y—ye—yes; l won’t holler! ” respond- 
ed the little man, floundering loosely upon 
the bed. 

‘Lie there,” rojoined Macy, in a ange 
tone. And stepping back to the table, he 

uickly snatched that leather rope from 
the open trunk into which his late jailer 
had flung it. Then, renewing his grip of 
the other’s throat, he rolled him up like 
aa ptian mummy in the rubber which 
had been his own swathing that night ; 
not omitting to stuff the mummy’s mouth 
with the bandanna handkerchief he had 
himself dispensed with. 

‘*Trussing up” was thus finished, ina style 
more elaborate because of the ‘‘under- 
sized”’ bird in hand. 

When all was complete, Saul Macy look- 
ed at the nipples of his recovered revolver, 
and saw that they were all capped, Then 
he ignited another cigar, and sat down, 
with his eye on the prisoner. 

Certainly, circumstances had altered 
cases, materially, during a few minutes of 
rapid business in that upper room. Saul 
Macy was now, so far as he could surmise, 
master of his way out of the tenement 
house,as well as out of the broken door. But 
there was another guard on that Yankee 
prisoner—his own faith. 

No word of promise, except that he would 
not give an alarm, had Saul to the 
man called ‘‘Lone Star ;” that confederate 
whose snakey eyes shot such a baleful 
glance, when their owner threatened to 
“slit” his ‘‘jugular.’”” But the New Eng- 
lander came of a family who valued their 

ood faith as their good name ; and Macy 
felt that he had tacitly pledged his ‘‘parole 
of honor,” when a prisoner, and he would 
not forfeit that unspoken pledge—even 
though escape was now in his power. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
‘POLLY HOPKINS.” 


The prisoned bird, under rubber dressing 
on that sacking bed-stead, remained mute 
asa rubber of whist, for a quarter of an 
hour after being sewed up. Then the water- 
proof boiler began to ‘‘steam”’ a little, 
and an audible call for something came out 


of it. 

“*Gi’me—my—bot—hottle !"" 

“Be quiet,” ordered our home guard. 
Another pause, and more steam exhalations 
followed for some minutes. Then rose 
a plaintive appeal : 

**Gi'me—snifter—red-eye !”’ 

Macy looked at the whiskey bottle left by 
‘*Lone Star ;”” but Lone Star had left no 
whiskey in it. On the floor, however, lay 
that sealed ‘‘vial of wrath’ for topers, 
which the small jay-hawker had ey omer in 
his abrupt swoop toward a rest he found so 
quickly, Macy lifted the quart measure 
labelled, “Best Old Bourbon,”’ and, havi 
no cork-srew at hand, knocked its neck o 
on the table edge, filling his late custodian’s 
glass with yellow blood, which might have 
come from a Dauphin; so rank its smell, 
and so bilious its look. 

But the man with boots, when Macy put 
the tumbler to his mouth, sucked in that 
saffron fluid so lovingly, that it must have 
gone down to his boot-heels; and thence 

resontly mounted to his little head, which 

me stupid, as France used to be under 
Bourbon rule ; and he gave no more trouble 
to Saul Macy. . 

But trouble was coming for that prisoner, 
on prison guard. First, trouble 
sounded a hostile whistle, to the air of 
** Away down South, in Dixie ;’’ and then 


it gave mouth to quavering words, indicat- 
ing a disposition to ‘‘live and die in Dixie;” 
after which there was a crash on the stairs 
below, like dumping coal, followed by a 
defiant ‘‘ Hurrah! 


“Hurrah! hurrah! 
For Southern rights, hurrah! 
Hurrah, for the Bonny Blue Flag—~ 


*T’m drunk—I am!” 

“Hurrah!” 

And another dumping of coal on the 
stairs, crushed off that melody. 

“This must be a second bottle of red-eye 
coming up,”’ Saul surmised ; ‘‘and a gallon 
measure, should say.” : 

One more bottle-holder, in a free-fight, 
threatened no serious conflict ; and Macy’s 
impulse was to open the room-door. t 
just then another hilarious note, from a low 
ot lower down, in the tenement-house, 
rose spasmod 

“Butler and I went out from camp, 
Down to Richmond battle : 
And then the Johnaies whipped us back, 
des’ like a drove of cattle! 
ucks an’ punkin-pies,— 
— 


af aime aa 


ically : 





“Hopkins !_ Whar’ is you, Hopkins ?—~ 
Oh, Polly Hopkins !’’ 

Mac a? toward his water-proof 
steam-bath, and mentally concluded that, 
if the under-sized individual therein packed 
was not named ‘‘Polly Hopkins,” there 
might be a ‘‘Polly Hopkins’ outside, and 
a Tommy Tompkins following with his 
how-do-you-do ‘‘repeat”’ from more than 
one barrel organ. 

“Tl try the barricade business against 
battering rams,” he decided. And, 
as a second stanza of ‘Butler and I” broke 
out on the landing below, Saul laid hand on 
Lone Star’s pine table, and whirled it 
against his door panels, leaving Lone Star’s 
big trunk, with its ‘‘traps’’ exposed, under 
glare of the gas-light. 

It was a timely movement for defense. 
The next moment a shock, like that which 
forced it open before, fell on the door, al- 
most ~~ oy whcese weight was on it. 

“T say, Lone Star ; is ‘Little Peter’ in 
your crib?” demanded a voice. 

Not being interested, Macy declined to 
answer ; whereupon the voice muttered : 

“You dog-gone Lone Star; I can see you 
through the key-hole. Le’ me in, or I’ll 
: wa bead on you, old hoss, sure’s you 
ive !”’ 

A click of steel emphasized this playful 
menace, as the rough outside cocked his 
pistol. At the same instant, his comrade, 
stumbling up the stairs, uttered an oath, 
and sung out—‘‘Polly—yer ornery cuss! 
Whar is yer?” 

Saul was a ‘‘man of power,” in nerve as 
well as otherwise; but the immediate pros- 
pect of a hand-to-hand fight with two 
armed ruffians, was calculated to ,try even 
steel nerves. One minute lost would bring 
both outsiders together, in an assault upon 
the battered door; but one minute is suffi- 
cient to think in,if thought be rapid, and to 
act in, if act keep pace with thought. Macy 
was prompt in mind and hand; and no 
sooner did a way to help himself flash on 
his perception than he hastened that way. 
Quick as the flash,he seized, with one hand, 
Lone Star's big trunk, stuffed with 
‘*plunder,” and dragged it against the door, 
as an additional barricade with the pine- 
table. Not quick enough, however, was his 
movement to prevent the advance of a stal- 
wart shoulder between door and jamb; and 
that fulerum being secured for Polly Hop- 
kins,she brought so much leverage to bear, 
from a brace somewhere, that, presently, 
her bearded face and shag head, and a 
heavy thigh below, made Ty htsome room” 
for more body and boots. Macy saw the 
uselessness of “‘barring out;” so he immedi- 
ately yielded; that is,yielded so far as to jerk 
his barricade oun epenes and it six 
feet of intoxicated flesh ae | blood to plun 
forward into the room; losing its perpendi- 
cular, and tripping over one end of ‘*Lone 
Star’s”’ trunk, to fall flat upon its length,at 
the other end. 

In a second, Saul caught his cue of ad- 
vantage. The ruffian sprawled all fours, 
on the open trunk, which was at least four 
feet long. The throat of Polly Hopkins lay 
in dangerous contact with one iron edge, 
and a pair of booted shins described an 
—— with the other edge. So the back of 
Polly Hopkins offered a broad seat; and Saul 
Macy sat down upon it, to collect his 
thoughts. 

Packing an undersized toper intoa water- 
proof steam bath had been a comparatively 
easy job; crowding an overgrown inebriate 
into a trunk already packed was was not s0 
easy; and, besides, the effect was i diat 


squeeze, tut Suu macy Operated Dy simply 
lifting the iron-rimmed trunk lid against it. 

Assuredly, no man ever got into a ‘‘bad 
box’’ more abruptly or continued in it so 
helplessly; and although one sinewy right 
hand held on to its revolver handle,its mate 
with bottle holding fingers, was compelled 
to relax under a thumb-screwing process 
which caused another quart measure of 
whiskey to roll into the ight, so that 
Macy could read the label on it, and learn 
that it was not ‘‘Best Old Bourbon,” but 
‘Real Old Crow.”’ 

‘Drop. that revolver, sir! ’? commanded 
Saul; giving his thumb screw another turn, 
by jamming the trunk lid closer. 

‘Ouch! ’’ was the response. ‘‘Blast yer 
cussed game!’’ And then, with a yell that 
almost lifted three trunks together, the 
powerful prisoner made a desperate effort to 
velease himself, 


His yell was answered by another yell 
outside the door, and a kick against its 


nels. 

“Oh, Bluejay!—smash this yer dure in ! 
Let her rip, old man! ’’ he groaned. 

“Leta feller in, Polly, yer derned im- 
poster! ’’ replied the man outside. 

“*] can’t,”’ replied Polly. ‘‘There’sa yank 

ot me. Empty your bar’ls into this yer 
ure, Bluejay! ”’ 

The response to this appeal was a second 
kick, and a weight against the door, which 
opened it an inch. Saul Macy felt the trunk 
sliding under him. 

“Fire, old Bluejay! 
Beal thought the rty had 

saul thought the opposite pa: pro- 
ceeded far enough in this Gentle, so he 
shut off debate, by moving the previous 
question. 

“Will you drop that pistol, sir?’’ he 
demanded again. 

“No! yer bloody Yank! ’’ was the defiant 
reply; followed by another wild yell. 

Saul Macy lifted his six-shooter, and 
brought its heavy barrel down upon the de- 
sperado’s matted curls. ‘‘Ouch,’’ cried the 
man; but he grasped his revolver; and, with 
a sudden wrench of his wrist, turned its 
muzzle and fired. Saul Macy felt a bullet 

raze his cheek, and before he could throw 

is head out of range, another slug struck 
his forehead, and he felt blood in his eye 
making his arm fiercer for another blow on 
the man’s skull. Two more shots rang out 
of the ruffian’s revolver, before that second 
blow settled his hot head, Then he lay 
quiet. 


I'm jammed again 


CHAPTER XXX. 
LONE STAR'S MAN. 


Polly Hopkins stopped pistol firing; but 
Tommy Tompkins began, in a ‘‘How de do’’ 
salute at the door. Saul Macy respond- 
ed in a way that was ‘‘none the better for’’ 
Tommy or for himself. He discharged two 
barrels of his repeater, in answer to a 
shot through the panels; and the man out- 
side exclaimed ‘‘Cuss you! ’’ and sent three 
more shots in succession; after which he 
was quiet, 

Saul Macy likewise was quiet; for he no 
longer sat on two trunks, but lay on the 
floor. his own trunk shot through, and his 
blood mingling with that of Polly Hopkins. 
Quiet was oles, for a moment, inside that 
tenement house apartment. But the tene- 
ment fhouse outside presently gave token 
of on: disquiet. Cries of alarm, drawn 
bolts, jarring doors, and hurrying feet 





ely disputed by Polly Hopkins in force. 
Such a ‘*How-de-do” to her en was 
enough to rouse masculine blood in Polly's 
whiskey; and Saul Macy found himself 
obliged to act as well as think, on his seat. 

His firstact was to press the muzzle of his 
revolver against the right eye of Polly, when 
her head wriggled up; with alow caution 
—‘‘Be quiet!” His next move was to rise 
abruptly, from the back-bone he had 
aimost cracked, in order to give his place to 
another body with legs; that other body be- 
ing the pine-table; which he dragged over 
by one leg, and planted squarely upon two 
trunks; that of Polly Hopkins and that of 
Lone Star, underneath Polly. Then he 
jammed both trunks hard against the closed 
door; and finally he sat down on the invert- 
ed table, to think again. 

All the time consumed by thought and 
action, since the new visitor had become a 
permanent guest, did not amount to more 
than a minute; but it had been well spent; 
and the result was, Saul Macy remained 
‘master of the situation.” 

It was not a comfortable situation at all; 
but it could not be vacated without injury 
to somebody. As things stood, he had an 
advantage which might be lost, should 
tables be turned. Personal weight, avoir- 
dupois, was at least two hugdred pounds jn 
his favor, and he occupied: a: platform that 

him the dominant party just ‘then. 
So he ventured a-speech, with his revolver 
muzzle at the eye of Polly Hopkins. again. 

**T shall do you no harm, sir, unless you 
— itt Drop that weapon from your 


The man’s eyes blinked under Macy’s re- 
yolver; but his hand still gripped his own 
cocked pistol, thoigh he could not use 
a muscle, because one of his arms was held 

ble, whil 


by the ta’ le his other hand, with a 
bottle in it, was compressed ina vice-like 





ded above and below; and in a briet 
space the bullet-riddled door was forced in 
upon barricades and fallen bodies; givin 
mittance to a promiscuous crowd of half- 
naked men, women, and children, aroused 
from sleep by the firing. 

A gas jet on the stair landing, ignited by 
one of the crowd, disclosed stairways 
filled with people maps satisfy their 
curiosity; and the single light in Lone Star's 
chamber disclosed another sight; one man ly- 
ing in blood outside the door, and two men 
we & blood inside; which furnished as 
much ‘‘sensation’”’ for that ee | assem- 
blage as the draft riot had supplied during 
preceding hours, 

se Whe ape Smet stood am, > 
parently affrig' at the spectacle ; an 
a then, from below, a cry arose of “Per- 

ice!—M. P.’s!—Kennedy’s boys!” and 
there was a partial stampede, oceasion- 
ed by some arrival from the street. 

Nopistol-firing in a tenement-hou8e, that 
night, however, was liable to bring 
‘**Kennedy’s boys” from their stations else- 
where; for the safety of all New York 
City was at stake, and there was work of de- 
fence and preparations enough, for both 
policemen and militia men, to keep them 
occupied, under discipline, without atten- 
tion to local disturbances in dangerous 
a Strangers had_ entered 

-the building and were mounting the stairs 

with drawn pistols; but the: numbered 
only three men ; two of them old men, and 
@ younger man leading the way ; his large 
bulk forcing a passage, without much re- 
gard to courtesy. 

The man in advance was ‘Lone Star,”’ 
and he made the way clear for Moss Cohen 
and Captain Hooper ; until the trio reached 
ees _ ght. R . 

ly Hopkins, when Lone Star caught 
sight of thim, was sitting on Lone Star’s 
eloped trunk | another rough wee Washer 
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ing Nis vieeung neau orer a basin of water. 
Tommy Tompkins lay proening on the floor, 
shot through his elbow, an —— in 
apparent pnin, Twomen were lifting Saul 
Macy’s body upon the pine table. — 

Lone Star gave utterance to an impreca- 
tien, as hisaccustomed eye took in, at once, 
the evidence of a‘‘free fight.” Moss Cohen 
and the sea-captain had no eyes for aught 
save the pallid face and slack limbs of him 
whose safety they had depended upon, 
through assurances of their conductor. 

The confederate himself, when his glance 
met theirs, was evidently moved by the de- 
spair he saw in vheir faces. [He pushed, 

uickly, to the table, pistol in hand, ex- 
claiming— 

“Who shot this Yank? 
whoever he is !” 

Polly Hopkins raised his bloody head, and 
answered : 

“It wor a scrimmage, Lone Star, and I’m 
sorry that ar’ yank went under! Cuss me 
if he hedn’t grit, an’ no discount !” 

“Wor it a fair fight, Polly Hopkins ?’’ 
demanded Lone Star; ‘‘Man ag’in man, 
an’ no tricks?” 

“It wor; that ar’ Yank ag’in me an’ 
Blue Jay,” answered Polly. 

“*Me, too,” added « smothered voice from 
the soaking bed, as a water-proof coat be- 
came agitated with awaking emotion. 
“The cuss got an unfair advantage o’ me, 
and my revolver,” 

‘Blame me, if thet yer aint Little Pete!” 
exclaimed the rough who was- bathing 
Polly’s wound. ‘Sherry the cove! Oh, 
stag his nibs!” . And the fellow roared out 
a hoarse laugh, as he finished his slang, and 
regarded the under-sized bundle with ad- 
miring eyes. 

“Shet up, Quaker,” retorted the little 
man. ‘‘It wasan advantage he took, or I'd 
been his man.”’ 

This assertion of *‘Little Pete’’ provoked 
another horse-laugh from ‘‘Quaker,’’ and 
incited merriment generally. But Lone 
Star was occupied in helping Moss Cohen 
to remove Macy, whose heart still throbbed, 
though faintly. 

**Get him out 0’ this at once, fore some 
one else comes,’ whispered the confederate to 
Moss Cohen, with a look that spoke more 
than his words. 

“Yes, yes,” nded the old Iebrew, 
quickly ; ‘Let us lift him down to the car- 
riage at once; out of this, for heaven’s 
sake !"’ 

Lone Star had evidently made up his 
mind to decisive action ; for he continued, 
in a resolute tone— : 

“This yer man’s my charge, and I’m to 
answer for him! Doctor, we'll take him 
out of this, if you say so!” 

“IT say it must be done!’ responded 
Cohen, in as firm a tone; whereupon, with 
hardly a weight upon either of the two old 
men, Lone Star lifted Saul Macy’s insensible 
form, and carried it down to the street, on 
his strong breast; the crowd making way, 
in silence. 

And in a few moments the carriage was 
out of those evil ‘precincts, and rapidly con- 


l’m his man, 


veying its four occupants to that cottage— 
no longer peaceful—where another drama 
of violence was, at this hour, in action. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
‘cuss MONEY.”’ 


After the carriage containing Macy, with 
his father-in-law and Moss Cohen, guarding 
their confederate ‘*‘ hostage,” had been 
driven away, Susie Macy and her daughter 
were le‘t to pass the residue of night-hours, 
as they anticipated, in anxious suspense. 
But events marched fast. 

Dr. Plato’s residence was but a few blocks 
distant: and the good surgeon, though a 
peaceful hysician in New York, had been 

‘to the front’’ of more than one war, in 
Europe, as well as in his adopted —. 
He felt himself to be ‘‘on duty’’ with t 
family after its head had gone; and, as an 
“‘army surgeon,’’ he began to think about 
arms, there being no other pistol left but 
that which belonged to Revere. So, after 
a word with Mrs. Macy, he despatched 
Barney to the stable, to summon Revere’s 
nurse, as a ‘“‘substitute’’ for himself, while 
he walked back to his own office, to get his 
revolver. When the veteran reported for 
service, Dr. Plato took him aside :— 

**T want you to stay here only until I re- 
turn; for Mr. Cohen thought there might 

danger on your post, and I coincided 
with him. Mr. Macy has been inveigled 
eae ana A and that looks as if — 
iu job was “put up.’”’ Say nothing 
to aon the ladies, but ieee a watch from 
the balcony till 1 come back.’’ 

The veteran was accustomed to obey 
orders, and he quietly assumed his position, 
while Barney let the doctor out, and re- 
mained at the open door, to await his-Te- 


turn. 
Barney was a ‘‘gossoon” of Irish parent- 
, though a shrewd little ‘‘ Yankee” him- 
self. 


Stout of his age heing only about 
twelve, he was a match for bullies of the 
back street, when they ventured to molest 
him; and he never thought of fear, when 
he stood whistling ‘‘John Brown”? at his 
master’s door, while the clock struck one 
ina neighboring charch belfry. But his 
sharp eyes were not indifferent to passing 
sbadows, and thev followed a moving figure 














wnat crossed the street, and paused a mo- 
ment at the corner of Macy’s garden en- 
closure. 

“That’s & toundsman,” was the boy's 
first conjecture ; and his next thought was, 
‘“No; he’s a sojer! he’s got a gun.” For 
the street-lamp light streamed across to 
that corner, and Barney saw something 
bright, like a musket barrel, in the man’s 


nd. 

But the object disappeared ; and Barney, 
when Dr. Plato came, ‘‘guessed”’ there 
Was ‘‘sojers on sentry”’ out that night j to 
which Plato replied, ‘‘Very likely.” 

Then Frank went back to his post at the 
stable, and Barney leaned out upon the bal- 
cony ; and Dr. Plato talked ‘‘military”’ 
with Revere, to pass time; until husband 
and father should return and ease those 
beating hearts of womankind. So elapsed 
an hour, until the clock told two in the 
morning of a day that was to witness mur- 
der and arson, pillage and slaughter, from 
end to end of Manhattan Island. 

. Not a ee alarm 1. a aly 

our pass. A mounted patro 0 
the house-front, distant shots = yy 
and an unwonted show of lights gave signs 
of wakefulness in the large tenement house, 
back of the garden. It was not, however, 
until Susie’s parlor time-piece had struck a 
second quarter of the third hour, that Bar- 
ney suddenly reported, in a suppressed 
voice— 

“There’s the sojer, inside our grounds ; 
I see his musket.” 

“In our grounds!’’ 
“How did he get in ?”’ 

Before anybody addressed could answer 
that question, a reply came from the stable, 
in Frank’s voice : 

**Who = there ?”’ 

Instantly there was a pistol shot; and 
then asharp exclamation, like a maledic- 
tion. 

‘*Frank’s attacked!” was the echo of 
Revere’s heart and yoice, as he rose from 
the sofa. 

‘*Keep still, I order you,” said Dr. Plato; 
“T'll go out.”’ 

But before Dr. Plato's heavy foot had 
reached the garden path, Sergeant Revere, 
unheeding mother, sister, or betrothed, was 
in advance of his ‘‘ medical director.” He 
was neta moment too soon; and in an in- 
stant more, he might have been too late, to 
help his comrade. When Dr. Plato fol- 
lowed, it was to see Revere with his pistol 
leveled at the face of a man whose knee 
= ressed on Frank’s breast and whose 

n 

Then Revere's pistol exploded, and the 
assassin . back upon the ot Only for 
a spring, however, as it appeared ; a sprin 
oan a and that cleared ae yards af die 
tance between his postion and the garden 
gate, through which he darted and disap- 


exclaimed Susie. 


Frank rose, without assistance ; but not 
without a wound. He had been felled 
under a “‘jimmy’’ which the burglar wield- 
ed, and which had only failed to crush his 
peering Ag as another seull-cap of hard 
leather had interposed its thick metal visor, 
to break the blow. 

Veteran Frank’s brain was ‘‘ 
however, when he staggered to 
just as Barney came, post-haste, 
Dr. Plato back. 

‘‘Mr. Macy's dead, sir! 
bring him to life!’ 

The carriage had returned; and when 
Dr. Plato went back, with Revere and 
Frank, to the house, they found a house 
of mourning. 

Saul Macy lay on the parlor carpet; 
Amelia almost frantic, kneeling. beside 
him; his unconscious head pillowed on 
Slow Coben silent 

oss Cohen silently sped the sur- 
geon’s hand ; and Dr. Plato knelt to ex- 
amine the wounds, Nothing but sobbing 
was h L 

And, near the door, where he had stop- 
ped on entering, the confederate, ‘* Lone 
Star,” stood, with head depressed, one 
hand thrust under his paletot front, feel- 
ing the packet of greenbacks there. 

ut, as he felt them, and heard those 
sobbing women, and saw that stricken 
man, Lone Star muttered to himself, 
“Cuss money !”’ 


oggy,” 
is teet 
to call 


Oh, doctor, 


CHAPTER XXXII 
BLESS MONEY. 


Yet money is, by no means, to be cursed; 
for, in good hands, money is blessed and 
blessing. 

Without money, Saul Macy might be ly- 
ing on a stable floor, shot to-death by a 
burglar, instead of on his. parlor carpet, 
surrounded with helps, under a_ skill- 
ful surgeon, who soon brought life back 
to his senses, : 

Without that discovery of treasure, he 
might have been turned out of his poor home 
in the stable,when McArdle sold the tot,and 
some more unfortunate owner, demolishing 
the old ruin, would have discovered a for- 


tune, or, perhaps, been shot by the burglar 


in quest of it. 

Money is @ curse or a blessing, according 
to the possession it falls into, and the use 
made ofit. Saul Macy, when he saw him- 
selfa ‘“‘rich man.” had religiously resolved 


was about to.strike a knife into it. 


to make such use Of his money as would do 
all the good possible and no evil; and his 
mind had become already impressed with 

cent ways and means of showing a 
faithful stewardship of his riches. 

When Moss Cohen, with tearful eyes, 
looked upon Saul’s bleeding body on Lone 
Star’s pine table, the old Israelite’s first 
thought was of those noble and human ob- 
jects which he had known to be uppermost 

n his friend’s mind since the day of that 
hotel dinner,’’ when he learned to appreciate 
and admire the poot mechanic who had be- 
came a millionaire so suddenly. 

Lone Star knew nothing of Saul Macy’s 
heart, or of his haman empathy for fellow 
men; but the Texan, sordid as a predator 
life had made him, was still human himself; 
and when he witnessed the grief of wife 
and daughter, and saw the surgeon’s anxi- 
ous face; and the yanke> who had been his 
prisoner, so still and white; it was nature 
in the “‘rough,’’ which prompted those 
muttered words—‘‘Cuss money! 

Blessed be Nature in all men and wo- 
men! And prized be her forces of matter, 
as well as her influences of mind, which 
have power to lift humanity from dust of 
earth as well as from its deeper mire. Saul 
Macy’s hurt was a sore one; and if he had 
been left long without surgical aid, his life 
must have e with his flowing blood. 
But Dr. Plato’s quick decision and action 
and the restoratives at hand in that home 
where ‘‘money’? was no “‘object’’ beyond 
its usefulness, brought back to consciousness 
a receding spirit and to life the forces of a 
strong nature. Before daylight the wife 
and daughter,hand-in-hand, were watching 
their dear one’s slumber; and Dr. Plato 
. had gone to his own home, for a short rest, 
leaving a cheering assurance, in his blunt 
— ‘He’s worth a dozen dead men, Mrs. 

acy.” 

Moss Cohen was as 4 vigorous an old 
gentleman as ever crossed the Atlantic 
rs in and year out, during nearly 

alf his life; but the night’s fatigues 
compelled him to follow Dr. Plato’s ex- 
ample, though not his footsteps out of the 
cottage; for Susie always kept a “spare 
room”’ and a ‘hotel dinner’’ for their ‘‘dia- 
mond merchant,’”’ Cohen slept the sleep of a 
just Israelite in one chamber, while Captain 

looper gave stertorous indications of prox- 
imity in another. Frank, recovering from 
his “groggy’’ sensations, with only a scalp 
wound under that blow of a “jimmy,’’ had 
taken charge of Sergeant Revere and fed 
him with a couple of powders left by 
Dr. Plato. 

It was the second day of the New York 
Draft Riot, and it saw many frightful ex- 
hibitions of human nature following the 
impulsions of perverted desires and passions, 
But another A. beheld the war fires of 
armed manh ene disorder as the 
waters of heaven had interrupted its viol- 
ence the eae ae evening; and the close of 
that mid-summer week saw peace restored 
through pain and suffering to the deluded 
men whose angry ignorance had defied their 
country’s law. ‘To us it matters not,wheth- 
er incitements to that popular agitation 
came through emissaries from revolted 
southern states, or whether local grievances 
sufficed to inflame the minds of those who 
opposed recruiting. Enough that we, in 
our story, illustrate the facility with which 
private marauders may profit by times of 
public excitement, to lay their schemes of 
rapine and violence. Hadnot Riot raged 
in this great city, no bandit, daring though 
hemight be, would have ventured such an 
act as the kidnapping of a citizen to secure 
an opportunity of single-handed burglary; 
nor could such an “free fight’’ as that which 
took place at Lone Star’s bed-room door 
have occurred in any tenement house,with- 
out a descent of policemen on the ground. 

But the burglar—once before foiled in his 
attempt to rob Saul Macy of that secret 
treasure —had made his arrangements, with- 
out the aid of others in its main object. 
Manifestly,—as Moss Cohen and Captain 
Hooper decided, when they talked the 
matter over—that pelt ruffian, who 
nearly ended Frank’s watch in life, was 
anzious to keep his knowledge of the 
ancient coffer, a secret for himself alone. 
And when the two old gentlemen visited 
the stable, about noon, Frank showed them 
a scrap of white kid leather he had found 
on the grass where he had fallen beneath 
a ‘‘jimmy.” 

“It’s a kind o’ direction, I should say,” 
the veteran remarked; and Cohen svon 
made out the cramp writing, as follows : 

“Six-inch, No. E, cor. marble trough—iron-bound 
chest, bedded in lime. Dig from under trough, 
through hole. If chest is there, it can be felt with 
an iron rod through hole.” 

On the leather, under this direction, was 
written : 

“Chest all right still, but soldier on guard over 
wounded man; Jure 12, 1863. Furlongh expires 21st 
Juue; shest all right.” 

‘‘What does that memorandum mean, I 
wonder?” said Captain Hooper. 

“‘Tt means the man has been on the watch 
daily, since Revere was shot,’’ replied 
Cohen. ‘‘He is aman of business habits, 


you see, and keeps anaccount. But, I see 
something more, Captain Hooper.”’ 
*# “What is it, Cohen?’ asked the old 


sailor. 
“Our burglar has a partner inside Saul 
Macy’s house—that’s it.” 






























































































































~~ Nonsense!”’ exciaimed Captain Hooper,”’ 
“I’m right, you'll see,’” rejoined Cohen ; 

“* Is Barney trustworthy ?”’ 

. “Barney is a good boy, I’m sure,”’ an- 

swered the seaman. ‘*There’s no harm in 


rney- Pits 

**How about Charlotte?’ inquired Moss 
Cohen. 

“Pooh !’? said Copia Hooper; ‘‘Susie 
says she’s slower than asnail. And I’m 
sure she’s too dumb for a smart thief to 
use.’ 

Nevertheless, as it soon afterwards a 
peared, that slow and ‘‘dumb”’ servant girl 
could be active and ‘‘smart’’ enough in a 
thief’s interest. 


CHAPTER XXXUL 
“DILLY”? AND ‘‘yimmy.”* 


Sergeant Edward Bolton Revere respond- 
ed to roll-call in his cavalry troop, about a 
week after Saul Macy’s escape from death ; 
but Saul himself lay extended many weeks 
upon a bed of ening, before his natural 
strength returned. Susie and Amelia 
might have been taxed severely by their af- 
fectionate cares, if those cares had not been 
made lighter through the ready housewifery 
of Mrs. Revere. and the eager help of Fanny, 
who was already looked upon ‘ns 4 sister 
by her brother’s promised bride. All 
thought of a return to Boston poverty was 
overruled by Susie’s resolution to share her 
“thanksgiving” over Saul's safety with her 
New En land visitors; and so Mrs. Revere 
and her daughter remained domiciled with 
their New York friends. 

Moss Cohen was often absent, in neigh- 
boring cities, on his own business and that 
of Saul; and Captain Hooper, sitting by 
his son-in-law’s bed, found ——— 
daily in apg drafts of that convalescent 
rich man’s plans for building dwellings 
better fitted to accommodate poor working 
people, than those drear tenement-houses, 
of which he had his own experience to add, 
with general notions of their character. So 
the months passed, until, one day, a letter 
arrived from ‘‘the front,’’ next day after a 
battle which had been announced as ‘‘immi- 
nent” in another letter, which Amelia kept 
close in that secret drawer for a loving 
woman’s secrets—her bosom. 

Lieutenant Revere was not the writer of 
this epistle, ‘‘after the battle ;’’ because 
that officer was on a hospital cot, with 
another bullet-hole in one arm, and a saber- 
cut on his forehead ; not deadly hurts for 
the stout young cavalry-man, but. severe 
enough to confine him to a ‘‘sick list’ for 
several weeks, so that Sergeant Frank 
Schuyler was quite “handy” as an aman- 
uensis. Frank wrote that his ‘‘leftenant’’ 
was “hound to be promoted captain, for 
both majors went down in that last affair ;"’ 
and their company lost captain and first 
lieutenant. nd Frank mentioned, in- 
cidentally, that ‘‘ Leftenant Revere had a tip- 
top report from the Colonel,’’ and ‘‘came 
within an ace of going under, but the ball 
glanced.” : ; 

When Saul Macy, to whom this missive 
was addressed, looked up from its audible 
perusal, he was almost inclined to think his 
own eyes watery, there was such a a 
of tears from four pairs of dark eyes, a 
fixed upon him, when he held up something 
which Frank Schuyler had enclosed in the 
letter sheet. 

Yes! the ball had glanced! And that 
small locket, with an indentation on its 
guinea-gold disc, had received the force of a 
missile which marked it—as the shield of a 
precious life. ; 

Amelia’s hand was the first ont-stretched 
to take that golden defender of her lover's 
heart ; and as she looked at it, her eye-sight 

w dim, her brain became dark, and she 
fell upon the floor in a swoon. 

Trouble and hurry followed. Saul Macy 
half sprang from his bed, but the pain of a 
bandaged side bore him back, exhausted, 
on his pillow. Then Susie had to resign 
her daughter to Mrs. Revere, and fly to her 
wo wee But Saul smiled faintly, saying, 
**Poor girl !”’ and nodded his heac. 

“*Yes, [know her,” was Susie’s reponse, 
wiping from her husband’s forchead the 
Sexien sweat. Mrs. Revere lifted Amelia, 
and applied her ‘‘drops,’’ as she called a 
simple remedy of her own, in a phia! of harts- 
horn, causing the ‘poor girl’’ to open her 
mouth and eyes together, just cs Charlotte 
answered the belli which Fanny pulled, 
as her ‘‘yolunteer” part in the ‘‘affair.” 

Charlotte was ‘‘slow,’”’ and undoubtedly 
‘dumb,’ if heavy eyes and ccallopy cheeks 
were tokens, in that inexpressive individual ; 
but whether she was Irish, English or Ger- 
man, or all three, ina native variety, might 
appear, or might not be known, from those 
beck brows, thin lips and fall cheeks, She 
saw the ‘‘situation”’ at once, however, and 
that she was not ‘“‘wanted” just then; and 
her glance was quick enough, also, to notice 
something glittering on the carpet, at her 
feet ; and she picked it up. , _ 

“Oh, my !"? said the dumb” girl; ‘it’s 
a gold locket.’’ 

Her gaze fastened, as she ee, upon the 
fractured circlet, and she added— 

“It’s broke !”? 

“‘Giye it to me, Charlotte,” said Mrs. 
Revere; and the girl handed it to Fanny, 
who took it to her mother, savings 
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“Dear Eddy’s lite was saved by grand- 
father’s locket! Bless it!” 

And before resigning that amulet, Fanny 
kissed it over and over again ; and then her 
mother’s lips greeted it. 

‘“No matter, now, Charlotte,’’ said Mrs. 
Macey, with Amelia’s check resting on her 
bosom. ‘‘Is tea most ready ?” 

“VYa-as, ma’am!”’ drawled the girl, 
without moving; her “‘dumb”’ mind seeming 
to be damb with curiosity; for her glance 
still followed the locket, which Mrs. Revere 
passed to Susie. 

Susie, always unguarded, in her innocent 
way, cried out— 

_ “Oh, dear Saul—here’s the crest and in- 


Then this poor little woman stopped ab- 
ruptly—her honest face crimson with the 
thought of her indiscretion; while Saul Macy 
again took the locket in his hand; his own 
fuce showing, to Susie’s quick perceptions, 
that he he could easily recognize,as she had 
done, a familiar cipher, 

Familiar, without doubt, to both. For 
upon that golden dise were the initials, ‘*W. 
B.”’ in Old English Black Letter; and also 
that serpent figure of the Wyvera,which was 
graven On all the golden settings of their 
hidden pervelr Be 

“*Ves!”’ wal Saul—his eyes fixed on the 
locket—‘ very like those we saw, Susie!— 
Does it open, Mrs. Revere?” 

“Yes, sir!’’ answered the widow— 
‘there's a spring!” Artless as her New York 
friend, that other ‘‘Yankee” lady gave nu 
thought to Susie’s momentary agitation, 
but shcwed Saul how to open the double 
case, within which was her own miniature; 
and Saul, looking up, as he recognized the 
features, said— 

“Mother was near Ned, after all!” 

“Oh, yes, mother! you saved brother's 
life!” cried Fanny, hugging Amelia, whose 
waist she was enfolding. 

“You needn’t Wait, Charlotte! Hurry up 
tea, please!’’ said Susie to the ‘“‘dumb” 
servant girl. And then, as those ‘‘slow” 
limbs moved leisurely away, Susie added— 

“Ldo believe Charlotte's getting duller 
every day! ”’ 

“Poor girl!” said Amelia ‘‘She has one 
brother in the army, and he don’t write to 
his poor sister! She’s afraid something has 
pm 0 mamma,” That reflection had 
enlisted Amelia's sympathy for Charlotte; 
and she could almost have parted with one 
letter from Edward, if that could be sub- 
stituted as a ‘*brother’s” message. 

Charlotte's brother, however, preferred a 
personal interview to the uncertainty of 
writing. And that very evening, when 
Captain Hooper and Moss Cohen were sit- 
ting by Sauls bed, and the remainder of 
the family chatting at a little distance, the 
‘‘dumb’’ girl Slipped out of her domain, be- 
low stairs, and stole out of the garden-gate 
which opened near the stable. Thence she 
hetook herself to that overgrown ‘tenement 
house” in the rear street, and climbed its 
dark stairways toa room door on the third 
tloor, which was opened at her knock, bya 
man—her ‘‘brother in the army” who 
‘never wrote”’ to his “sister.” 

And the ‘‘dumb” servant-girl displayed 
uncommon loquacity, as well as liveliness, a 
few minutes afterwards, while sipping milk 
punch out of a large tumbler, and diseours- 
ing, in a very off-hand style, with the man, 
who made punches for both,and whose light 
complexion, flaxen hair, and yellow mous- 
tache, were in strong ‘‘brotherly’’ contrast 
with her own tawny skin and bilious eyes, 
surmounted by hair and eye-brows black 
and coarse,as her eyes were black and shin- ° 
ing, under the liquor she shared. 


CONTINUED, 


TT 
TIMMER PLANTING, 


The Trastees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture, having 
some trust fands at disposal, have re- 
printed Professor Sargent’s pamphlet for 
gratuitous distribution, adding particu- 
lar directions for the planting and man- 
agement of seedling trees, and of- 
fering very handsome prizes for special 
plantations within the State of Massa- 
chussetts. The board offers, in the first 
place, forthe best plantation for not less 
than five acres of lareh, orof Sevtch or 
Corsican pine, originally of not less than 
2,700 trees to the acre, on poor, worn out 
or otherwise worthless land, a prize of 
$1,000. For the 
$600 ; forthe third best $400. Next, for 
the best plantation for the same extent 
with American white ash, not leas than 
6,000 trees tothe acre,a prize of $600; 
for the next best, $400, the prizes to be 
awarded in the summer of 1877, Mr. 
Sargent’s estimates promise a handsome 
return for the capital and labor invested 
in judicious tree planting fur economical 
purposes. ‘These timely prizes may 
stimulate enterprise, and the sense of con- 
tributing tothe adornment as wellas to 
the material resources of the country 
should alse be « motive aud a reward, 


next best a prize of | 


|) HOW SIR WALTER: SCOTT WROTE 
“FHE ANTIQUARY.°” 


Sir Adam Fergusson passed a morn- 
ing with Seott at Abbotsford, which at 
that time was still unfinished, and, 
swarming with carpenters, painters, ma- 
sons and bricklayers, was surrounded 
with all the dirt and disorderly discom- 
fort inseparable from the process of 
house-building, The room they sat in 
was inthe roughest condition which ad- 
mitted of their oceupying it at all; the 
raw, new chimney smoked intolerably. 
Out-of-doors the whole place was still 
one chaos of bricks, mortar, scaffo)ding, 
tiles and siates. A heavy mist shrouded 
the whole landscape, and distilled in a 
cold, persistent, dumb drizzle. Maida, 
the well-beloved staghound, kept. fidget- 
ing in and outof the room, Walter Scott 
every five minutes exclaiming, “Eh> 
Adam! the puir brute’s just wearying 
to get out;” or, “Eh, Adam! the puir 
creature’s just crying to come in;’’ when 
Sir Adam would open the door to the 
raw, chillyair, for the wet muddy hound’s 
exit or entrance, while Scott, with his 
face swollen with a grievous toothache, 
and one hand pressed bard to his cheek, 
with the other was writing the inimit- 
ably humorous opening chapters of ‘The 
Antiquary,” which he passed across the 
table, sheet by sheet, to his friend, say- 
ing, “Now, Adam, d’ye think that’lldo?” 
Such apicture of mental triumph over 
outward circumstances has surely sel- 
dom been surpassed; house-builders, 
smokey chimney, damp draughts, rest- 
less, dripping dog and toothache, torm 
a “concatenation” of exteriorities lit- 
tle favorable to literary composition of 
any sort, 





THE TRIUMPHS OF SUBGERY. 


For the first time since 1848, a gal- 
vanocautery battery was used in New 
Brunswick recently, in the partial re- 
moval of the cancerous growth with 
which the. month of John Stults bad been 
filled. One-third of the malignant 
mass, which cannot weigh less than a 
pound, and is as large as a guod-sized 
fist, was taken away in segments by 
means of a wire, inthe form of a loop, 
worked with a thumbscrew, aud heated 
by the battery toa white heat, so that 
the blood vessels were cauteriged as soon 
as they were cut, and hardly and ounce 
of blood was lost. The patient endured 
the operation without the aid of anes- 
thetics, The operator was Dr. Rice of 
New Brunswick, who was assisted by 
Dr. Budd, house surgeon at the Roose- 
velt Hospital inthis city, The patient 
is able to close his mouth for the first 
time in many weeks, the cancer having 
extended from the root of the palate 
to the teeth, and protruding beyond 
them, and so preventing respiration that 
his gasps for breath were heard across 
the street. Attempts areto be made to 
further reduce the formation, 





REFRIGERATING Muxturss.—The Moni- 
teur Indastriel Belge states that M. Du- 
brene has devised a means of producing 
refrigerating mixtures which will give 
varying degrees of cold, as may be de- 
sired. The invention, according tothe 
account given, is based on the fact that, 
when nitrate of potash, or, better, nitrate 
of seda, is added to nitrate of ammonia 
—the added salts not exceeding a certain 
proportion—the resulting mixture pro- 
ducing,byits solution in water,a lowering 
of temperature very nearly equalto that 
| produced by nitrate of ammouia alone. 
| It is thas that, in making mixtures in 

which the nitrate of soda enters in the 
| proportion of oneto forty parts and the 
| nitrate of ammonia inthe proportion of 
| from ninety-nine to sixty parts in one 
| 





hundred,compounds are formed by which 
, temperature may be reduced by Fahren- 

heit degrees varying in number between 

seventy and four hundred and eighty- 
| two, Amixture of twenty parts nitrate 
of potash and eighty parts nitrate of am- 
monia reduces tempesature cighty-seven 
degrees Fah. ee -. 





| 





PARADISE OF MONEY-LENDERS. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says: “India 
must be the paradise of money-lenders, 
Some years ago a Christian capitalist ad- 
vanced the sum of £5 pounds on the per- 
sonal security of a Eurasian coreligionist 
employed as a writer in a Government 
office. The interest was originally only 
seventy-five per cent. per annum, but as 
nothing had been piad at the end of two 
yearsthe debtor gave a promissory note 
for theamount then due, aud undertook 
to pay 120 percent. for the future. Three 
years went by without any payments be- 
ing made, and then a fresh capitaliz- 
ing operation was affected. About that 
timethe debtor’s salary was increased, 
and at once set aside a moiety of his pay 
for the purpose of reducing his debt, 
In this he succeeded so perfectly that at 
the time of his death, a few years later, 
he owed no more than £100. Quite re- 
cently, no further back indeed than last 
August, a Hindoo. money-lender, suc- 
cessfally sued another mild Hindoo in 
the Small Cause Court for £4, being the 
balance due onasum of £8, the outcome 
in two years of an advance of £2, the in- 
terest being calculated at the rate of 
seven anda half fathings per rupee per 
diem, How much this would.amount to 
per annum is one of those questions 
which may fitly be relegated to Mr. 
Babbage’s calculating machine. These 
two eases, however, _ illustrate the gen- 
eral povety of India, and the infinite- 
simal character of its internal and, so to 
speak, popular trade. Iu some of the 
rewote hill districts coined money is still 
regarded as a curiosity to be worn about 
the person, business being conducted on 
the old principle of barter. It is not 
very surprising that ina country where 
every ryot isin debt,and where the inter- 
est on personal loans varies from 75 to 
200-per cent.,the land should be rapidly 
passing into the hands of money-lenders 
and usurers. ‘Though not matter for 
surprise, it is certainly matter for re- 
gret, 





The difference in the effect of light- 
ning in various countries is remarkable. 
lt is believed to be more dangerous in 
England than here. From statistics col- 
lected it appears that on an average 
seventy-seven people are killed by it 
each year in France, andthe annaal list 
of killed and wounded there by this 
cause amounts to two hundred and fifty. 
The lowlying departments are less sub- 
ject to it. Eighty were wounded and 
nine killed in one thunderstorm at 
Chateaunenf-Moutiers in 1861, and with- 
in one week, when the air was highly 
charged with electricity, thirty-three 
fearful flashes of lightning were ob- 
served, each bringing death to some vic- 
tims. Twenty-two people are killed by 
lightning every yearin England, nine in 
Switzerland, and three in Belgium, 

EEE 

Tus CHanvor Liout.—The echandor 
light, as it ‘s terined, is favorably noticed 
in the foreign scientific journals. This 
apvaratus consists, of a small tube,about 
turee or four inches long, having at cne 
end a bottom which turns a screw,and at 
the other an angular point of metal which 
revolves over a small orifice in the top of 
the tube. A fuse formed of a thin strip 
of solidified collodion, one side of which 
has asmall ridge of hardened phosphor- 
us, isforeed by means of the button and 
serew against the opening in the top of 
the tube, and is there ignited by the lit- 
tle metallic point passing over the phos- 


‘phorus. This new lighter can, it is said, 


be affixed to a gas or lamp burner, or can 
be carried in the pocket for use as requir- 
ed. In either case, no more of the fuse 
is burned than is absolutely required, 
while it is perfectly damp proof—that is, 
it will burn after being dipped intc 
water. 





‘Gen. Cortina, the notorious Rio Grande 
tobber, but recently a prisoner in the 
City of Mexico, is again at work plugder- 


Wee 9nd myrdering on the froptios, as. 





CURBIOUS CASE OF POISONING. 


A very curious case of arsenic poison- 
ing has just cceurred in Paris. A rich 
lady residingin the Faubourg St, Honore, 
found herself to be growing very ill, 
and the. doctor pronounced her to be 
suffering from slow poison, Madam X, 
rejected this idea as absurd, but, on ris- 
ing one morning, found a glass of water, 
which was usually placed by her bedside, 
to be discolored by a white, filmy pow- 
der, On showing this tothe doctor, he 
atonce declared it to be arsenic. All in- 
quiries failed to detect the culprit, and 
the next night madam filled the glass 
herself, and kept careful watch that no 
one meddied with it. Nevertheless, in 
the morning the white powder again 
made its appearance, and the doctor was 
fairly at his wits’ end to find the cause. 
Finally, he discovered that his patient 
was inthe habit of reading in bed, and 
for that reason canitles were kept burn- 
ing all night in her room. ‘These can- 
dies, of a dazzling whiteness, had been 
strongly impregnated with arsenic dur- 
ing their bleaching process, and the ar- 
senic, becoming volatilized by the com- 
bustion, poisoned the air of the bed- 
room. 

pi 


FLOATING GARDENS, 


In the beautiful valley of Cashmere, 
among the Himalayan Mountains, lies a 
lovely lake called Dal, Floating about 
on its surface, sometimes carried by the 
winds frem one end of the lake to the 
other, are numerous small islands, on 
which grow the fairest cucumbers and 
the most lucious melons known. The 
way in which these floating gardens are 
made is very curious. All about the 
main shores of the lake grow quanti. 
ties of reeds, sedges, and water-lilies. 
When these grow very thickly together 
people cut them from the roots which 
holds them nearthe shore. The leaves 
of the plants are then spread out over 
the stems, making a sort of trestle work 
to support the soil with which it is next 
to be covered, After this has been done, 
the seeds are planted, and the floating 
garden is left to care for itself until the 
fruits are ready for picking.— St. Nicho- 
lus. 





Tur Timgs WEATHER UnART.—What 


bas come to be known, in England, as the 


Times weatherchart is really aningenious 
invention; and, though the method of 
preparing such a chart seems simple 
enough, it has been the fruit of much 
thought,—as the problem of producing 
in the space of an hour,a stereotype fit 


for use in a Walter machine was not solv- — 


ed without many and troublesome experi- 
ments. In the first place, a material had 
tobe providedwhich would admit of being 
engraved rapidly, without burr or chip- 
ping. and would, without further pre- 
paration, serve as a model for type me- 
tal; and then drill pantographs had to 
be adapted ‘to engrave the lines, and to 
be furnished with a gauge so as to vary 
their depth at pleasure. Theactual pro 
cess is as follows: The outline of th» 


-land is kept standing, and the composi 


tion is run in a mold bearing this outlin- 
on one face. The block, which is now a 

outline chart of the British Islands, i: 
then placed under the pantograph drill, 
which reduces the orignal drawing, far- 
nished from the meteorological office, to 
one-fourth. The barrowgrams and wind 
arrows are put on direct from the draw- 
ing, the figures and words by means of 
templates, in order to insure uniformity 
inthe type. The instant the block is en- 
graved it is ready to be stereotyped, and 
it is them easily adapted,in the usual way, 
to the eylinder of the machine, 


—— oy 
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= P NE Riz | Campets asp Oncrorns.—‘'The Misfit Carpet 

Latest Prices of Securities = w xo : Emporium,” which is so satisfactorily mansged, 

Mfarine Insurance Stocks. by J. A. Bendall, at 112 and 114 Fulton Street, 

Names or ComPanizs. Carirtat. Pas. Divinenve Parasir Rarxs. Orren’p. Asx’b. Last Sauer. N.Y. ity, co ntinnes to deservedly increase its 
Great Western.. $1,648,000 | 40 | January and July. ; j o~* . ++ | business which has already assomed very large 
an | A. | = 4 pe | bd | ‘3 | proportions throughout the wh le United =tater, 











| Satisfaction is ensured to every purchaser 

tocks. | whether the orders be given personally or by| 
Numpee ( Pa® op ey.| Asxep. mail es thousands of le:ters received by the! 
of Suanee|Varen | |proprietor from widely diversified points, 
700,000 | 100 | th, BAK jj —~ 











| Oarrran, 





Names or ComPanizs. 


Lasr DivipEnp. 
J per ct. tor 4 mos, to July 31, 1868 

















Pacific MAil.sesceee.se. eee. -++| O20, 000,000 






































Telegrapb Stocks : |= — 
pte tae OF COMTI cccecoee] Se eehane TAB, Devipaune Feranne, Mo.ovSn's Ovi» Sentes.| Latest Quotations of AMERICAN SGCURITIL? 
See Ras-~ cre -ronenes-one-n-o-| age Vint ae do ; = |-s Rs 











in LONDON, Engiand. 
Latest Quotations cf ST. LOUIS (Mo.,: Securities. | ovrected from the Weekly Circular 


Oorrevted Weekly, by P. F. KELEHFR & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 307 Novth Third Street, *CCULLUCH & CO., Bankers, Lonvos. 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































“Choicest Literature of the Day.”--¥. ¥. Trib. 







THE MOST EMINENT liv- 
hors, such as Prof. 

ref. Tyr dali, 

Gladstone, 





Wm. Black, An- 
thony Trollope Matthew 
Arnold, H-ewry Kinesle 
‘re cis Gel on, W. W story, Auerbaeh, 
Ru-kin, Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, aud 
many others, are represented in the pages of 


Littell’s Living Age. 
January Ist, 1877, Tur Livixe Ace enters upon its 


13znd@ Volume, with the continued commendation of 
the best men and journals cf the country, and with con- 








| Stantly increasing success. 


In 1877, it wall furmish to its re+Zers the productions 


| of the foremost autbors above nemed and many otbers ; 


embranng the cho'cest Serial and Short Stories by the 


| LEADING FOREIGN NOVELISTS, and an amount 
| 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific 


| matter of the day, from the pens of the leading Essayists, 


Scientists, Critics, Discoverers and Editors, representing 
| every depa:tment of Knowledge and lrogress, 
Tux Livine Age, (in which its only competitor, “Every 
| Sarunday,” has been merged), is a weekly magazine ot 
{ sixty-four pages, givicg more than 


} THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 


| double-column octavo pages ot reading matter yearly, 
) It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its amoun 
‘of matter, with fre<hness, owing to its weekly issue, and 
| with a satisfactory pi ittempted by no o 
| publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Cri 2, Tales, 
| Exetehes of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Blo- 
graphical, Historical and Political Iuformation, from the 
| entire body ot Foreign Periodical Literature. 





The importance of Tue Livixe Aox to every American 
| 








reader, a8 the only satisfactorily fresh ond COMPLETE 
| pation of an indisp ble current literature—in 
dt. hie because it embi the producti of 








; ui 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


| is sufficiently indicated ly the following recent 


OPINIONS: 


“Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep 
| abreast of the thought of the age in any department of 
science or literature.’’— Boston Journal. 

“A pure and perpetual revervoir and fountain of en- 
| tertainment and instruction.” Hon, Robert C, Winth op, 
“The periodical in America,”-~—Rev, Dr, Cuyler, 
| “It has no equal in any country.” —Philad ia Press 
| “In no other single publication can there found s» 
| much ot sterling literary excellence.”"— NV. ¥. Eve'g Pos’. 
| 1t reoroduces the best thoughts of the best minds o 
| the civilized world, upon all toy ics of living interest.”— 

| Philadelphia Inquirer. 

| ‘Incomvarable in the richvess, variety and sterling 
worth o1 its articles, and equal to s veral ordinary maga- 
zines in the amoun: of matter preserted.’’— The Slandard, 
Chicago. 

e a best of sll our eclectic public.tions,”—The Na- 
tion, New York, 

* And the chearest. A monthly that comes every week,” 
—The Advance, Chicago, 

* With it alone « reader muy fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the )iterature, history, politics and 
scrence of ‘he day.”’ The Methodist, N. Y. 

The ablest essuys, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of tue English language, ave here gathered 
vogether.” -- IUinois State Journal, 

“It is the only compilation that preserts with a satis- 
factory completene s, as well as freshness, a literature 

bracing the producti ot the ablest writers living. 
R is, therefore, indispensable to every one whe desires a 
thorough compendium ef all that is admirable ana note- 
worthy in the literary world.”’— Boston Post, 

“ Ought to finda piace in every Amertcan Home."— 
|, ¥. Times. 

PUBLISHED WKEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


12 EXTRA OFFER FOR 1877_ 2p 





To all new scbscribers for 1877, will be sent gratis the 
six numbers cf 1876, containing, with other valu ble 
matter, the first iustalment: of a new and powerfal serial 
sto y. ‘* ‘Luk Marquis or Lossir, by Gi ORGE MAC- 
DONALD, now apy ering pn Tuk Lavina Acs from ad- 
vance sheets. 





Club Prices for the Best Home and Foreign 
Literature. 


* Possessed of Tuk Livino Aor and one or other of 
our vivacious American moutblies, a subscriber wil! find 
huneelf in command of the whole situation.” —Philadelphea 
Bvening Bulletin. 

For $10.50 Tur Livina Aar and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar), 
will be sent fora year, both postpaid ; or, for $9.50, Tax 
Livine Avk and Scribner's St. Nicholas, or Appleton’ s 
Journal. 

Address LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 





FAMILIES FROM THE COUNTRI, 


if you wish Boots Shoes, Gaiters and India 
rubbers, you can obtain all the various styles, 
excellent in quality and moderate in prices, at 
MILLER & CO.’S, 3 Union Square, N. ¥ 
ps _ 


5 to $20 per day. Agents wanted, All class 
of working people of both sexer, youn 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. e offer employment that wil 
pay handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu 

» term’, &c., sent free. Send us your aagiers at on 2 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look fcr work 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offe 
G. Stinson & Co,. Portland, Maine. 





















































ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARPETS, 
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Insurance and Trust. | 30 | 100 60,000 4 $ duly) 1968, 10/per cents "| & — Bridge.....0.- 1898 April & Oct, 91 16 

eedmeerecdécroceccece 100 | 100 175,000 90 es |July, 1476, 5 per cent for 6 nos allroad Shares. 
ee erees vee ,200| 100 | 100 100,000 40 0 |Non-Declaring. Fri: $100....006-) soe (Feb. & Sug 9% 10 
teecesecccceecces, 2,000] 100] 100 200,000 ee 80 july, 1076, 6perct for 6 rcs, do Preferred... | .... do | 16 13 
|» —— papgprperbennsamdges 1,959} 00 | 160 | 196,9 <: | |auty, 1976, 8 per cont for 6 mes. tte te| le, leo 
pean Mechanics’... 500 rong caves 5 ss aly, oo per cent. for 6 mos Yen Vorm Cen...| .-.. |e Aug. hit ais 

PORCHES COR eres eee seseee ct) ° oe ‘ J 

MUMMD scsccsbastchgsoee cc...) EEE io | gorow | is | yea sve 5 “ amined a. We, Siem 1a is 

a sees iiss we = srente 85 | 20 [July 187+) 5 per ceut. for 6 mos. P,FtL.W.&C, $10C| .--. |Qusat-elv. | magi 
feet eens Cereeerewes , ‘y, % 
&. Lous Mutual Lite | tee | 100 | too | toor00 | 100 | (yuig ters, soot seme Sms, | Thile & Reaa.gs0! 0. Nien @ duly 115 di 

United States... ....cccceeveee| 2,000! 100 | 100 | 200,000 70 ‘duly, 1875, 5 per cent for 6 mes. a. st Company's Bonds. 

istm. > 
Street Railroad Stocks. of the Merean- igg9 |Feb. & Aug’ go y a 4, 
6,000, 100 , 100 | 5C0,000 | 108 | 110 \2% per cent. Quarterly. ye | etecs | 
von se 4 Soe'soo | = | ~ ws == Hy Pp r ct. tor 6 mos, aN V-cccses 
E =} gor] oe ]ass | Sees | 8 | Fs ue crac meen —— 
3 menaipkwrdeatapennpiothiall .. July, 1876, 4 
= SI S|E(B2\ =| imes| MISFIT CARPETS 
serer-eereecseeereeseseree! 12,000! 50] 50 | 800,000 | °. | 18 |i percent. Nov. 1. 18%6. e 
a 1 cotigosllancous Stocks, 

y Mechsn Ass'n 50; 50; 90,009, 5% ; 6 ¢ Non-deciarir ¢. 

Biche’ Refning.......| 10,000 
Bast 1 ale Grain Alavaior..| 2000| 100| 300 | “gocioce | 180 | :: [Desember lst 1874, 20 per cea. | VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, OIL CLOTHS, &c., very cuuar, at the 

’ = weneunie 
Mey tera: | | im) i! sags | GS) i SHES eet my| _ Old Place, 
, 100 | 100 /1,000, 900 “ 40 coscese 
sia toon ie) ie | i Mae | | unin, |LL2FULTON STREET, - - NEW YORE 
Louis ncpoeecnce ’ > fie Senrent® Cees ; 

a. Kus Grain lenis 100 | 400 asaooo | 20 a lo te Der cent for 6 mom CARPETS car>fally packed and sent to axy partof the United States free of 

ey r 100 | 100 }),00e000 | 4. 0 ° . 

LiL, & 8 loals Bad 9 8 sas, oluljaume \ 0) el” "ooo 





é. 
Send for explanatory Price List. J A. BENDALL; 

















THe ALBION. 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 
ANCHOR LINE. 


U. 8S. MAIL STHAMSHIPS, 


New York and Glasgow. 





CALIFORNIA. .ccccccceess faturday, Dec. 9. at Noon, 
RTBIOPTA ...55 eevee oe Saturday, Dec. 16. at 6A.M 
VICTORIA - o0-.00..0000.-Saturday, Dec, 28, at 10 A. M. 


BOLIVIA...es..20...-seee-Saturday, Dec. 30, at 6 A, M, 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, OR DERRY, 
Cabins, $65 to $80, gto dati 


d ions ; 





. 3 ge, $28. 
New York and London. 


Saturday, Dec. 16, at 7 A. M, 
Seturdiy, Dec. 30, at f P, M, 
o-oe Saturday, Jan. 13, at 2 P. M. 

. Saturday, Jan. 27, at? P.M. 


Cabins, $55 to $70 ; Steerage, $23. 
Caiu Excursion ‘lichets at reduce rates, 


G@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 
Company’s piers, No’s 20 and 21, North River, N. Y. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente, 7 Bowling Green 


















<#*8 

CUNARD LINE 
a * 
Esvasiisugp 1840.9 
The EBritizh and N. A. R. M. Steamships 
BETWEEN 
LIV FRPOUL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, - 

Calling at Cut Hesher, nn 

Re‘lings every weak—From New York ver 

a wonton and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday 


Rates of Passage: 
PROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON 


By Steamers not Car-ying Steerage.—First Class, £26 
Becond U' £18. 
Germere Carrying Etecrage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 


18 neas, according te accom nodation. 


FROM NEW YORK O& BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First Class, $40, $100 ani $130 Gold, according to ac- 
ommmodation. 

Recurn Tickets cx. favors ble terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest: ater. 

tickets frors Liverpool and Queenstown! and 
all Os murofe, at Lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Aniwerp, and other ports on the Continent and 
or Mediterra: can ports. 

For Freight and Cabin peewee, apply at the Company ¢ 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. ‘ 

2 passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 


CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Aoenrt. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign ‘Exchange 


OFFICE 
86 36UTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
an LIVEPPUOL, and DRAFISS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all yarts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
BOOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest Rares, by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


WATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 


To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN 


NOTICE. 


This Comprny takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
00 in gold; on cacao of 1s Veerrels, thus giving Passen- 
gore the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always becn adopted by 
this Company to avoit {ce and ILbavLanps, 














s. Tons. 
CANADA. .ccccccces 4276 

9 GREECE .....-.000. 4310 
THE é eo 
ENGL 





cee ERIN... ccccccccces 

One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Weinena»y, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Unursday, and fortuightly to London direct from 
N 


ew . 
Cabin pa: to Liverrvol : #70 and $80 
Preprid Cabin parsage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to wiverpoe! and — Se rates. 
Bteerage passage at greatly redu prices. 
Passengers ked to and from Liverpool, Cardif, 
Bristol, Queenstown, donderry, Glasgow, London, 
Autwerp. Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 


fhe Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leavi portof New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every i r the com- 
ort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
ort, with coonomy. 

1 r further particulars avply at the Copqane’s office, 

‘ Ww iT, Mana; 


. W. J. HOURS 
’ nat a 
For NASSAU, N. P,, 
Regular Mail Steamships. 


Bteamer LHO........ nay James Daniels, Commander, 


will sail from Pier 16 East River, on 
Tuesday, December 12th.eescoess-ce. er sseccee at 3 P, M. 


eee eeeaeeereeereee 








For akppartic slars, apply to 
@e MURRAY, FERRIS & CO., Agen‘s, 
@ 62 South Street, New York, 


INSURANCE, 


EDUCATION, 











ATLANTIC 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 184%, 





[NSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLanD Navication Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





{ts Assets tor the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are dividea annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which av 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
d. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, - 

J. H,. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comnvany, 
119 BROADWAY, Vv. ¥ 
Corner of Cedar Street, 





NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING &TATEMENT OF THE AF- 
tairs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 


1875. $88,073 19 
Premiume rece! ved from Jan. 1, 
to Deo. 31, 1875, inclusive... 805,217 67 


Tots amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 8 





This Company bas issued no Policies, ex- 
sept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
o risks have been takon upon nvutis 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums marked off as €  cned during the 


period asa alove 
Raid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c., 

during the same period....... $701,382 50 
Keturn breninns.23. $64,671 08 


THE COMPANY HAS THE FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Uash in Banko... cccossceseees #59 139 24 
United States and other stocks... .482,267 50 
Loans on Stocks, drawing intere<t176,250 00 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle. 





$819,337 10 





$717 656 7 
56,008 0 


Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 126,646 6 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company, 
estimated At..e. cceree-ccesseecccessees 72,078 
Total Assets.coe seoccevcrocececessoces $1,002,591 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Ce - 


4040 tificates of Profits will be paid to the bolders therecf, or 


their lega) representatives, on and after TUESDAY, t! e 
let day of February next. 

A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declai: d 
on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor the year ending 
December 3let, 1875, which may be ertitied to partile 
pate, certificates for which will be issued on and aftre 
TUESDAY, the 4th day of April next. 

By order of the Board, 








TRUSTEES 
JOEN K. MYERS, THUS, B MERRICK, 
H.B,CLAFLIN, . WILLIAM A. UALL, 
@. D. H..GILLESPIE, GEORGE A. MEYER, 
8. WALTER Hi. LEWIS, 
JOHN A, w, GEORGE W. 8MITH 
CRANCIS MORAN HENRY D, ROLPH, 
JAMES R. TAYLOR; = JOLLN_H. GLARK, 
ADAM T. BRUCE, AMES ll. DUNHAM 
ALBERT B, STRANGE, LEVI M. BATES, 

A. AUGU Low, RICHARD P, BRUFF, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, FRANKLIN EDSON, 
JEUTAL READ, STEPHEN L. MERCIAN 
fHEO, W, MORRIS,- JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, - “TOWYEEND DAVIS. 





JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
THOMAS HALE, Vice-President, 
| Wi.ovcmsy Powsxt, Secretary, 





EDUCATION. 





Academv of the Sacred Heart 


MANHATTANVILLIE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
rear the Central Park. The plan of in 
‘truction unites every advantage, which 
‘an contribute to an education at once 
olid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
tnowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishov Hellmuth Colleges 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS 
t!AN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle 
1 eM, at TERY MODERATE cuaRGEs, The Colleges are on 
nile apart, and are both — with an able staft o1 
European and experien resident teachets. Distance 
rom the Fails of Niagara, four hours by rail, 

President and Founder-The Right Rev. I. HELI- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L, Bishop ot Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Hrav Master: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb, 
Jen. Opt. 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Prixcieat : Rev. H. F, 
DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridze. 


For partisuiars apply te the Principals 
respect.~ely. The next term comMENCEE 
Serremne.. Isr. 


Mount Washingto 











n 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y. City, 
GEO. W. CLARKE, Ph. D., Principal, 
Thoroughly educates pupils of all agex 
and both sexes, »nd opens its Thirty- 
fourth year Septeu.ler 18th, 1876, 
Students are prepared for business, or 
for any American College. 
Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
atitute. 
Mount St. Mary’s College 
EMMITTSBURG, Ma. 
Regular session begins September 5th, 
1 
C 





876. Students received at any time. 
ourse embraces collegiate, preparatory, 
and junior departments. Last named ip 
a separate building. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, to take 
charge of the domestic department of the 
college. 
Send for catalogue. 

Rev. JOHN McCLOSKEY, D. D., 

President. 


- SPEAK IN SEASON! 
fhe next Year begins September 15, 1876. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, IIL. 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies secking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 
PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT _ CHESTER, N. Y.? 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 
0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

Firet Session begins September Ist, 

1876. A full Classical and Commercial 

Vourse, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 
President 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 
light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su 
perior. Number limited. Send for cata- 
iogue,to T. G. SCHRIVER, A, M, 
TR” Opens om September 14th, 1876. 











$$ - tee 


Archdiocese of New York. 
Uh 10 y 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FORDHAM, NEW YORK. P 

The College offers every facility for s 
Classical and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on Werpnes- 
par. Su2ztEwBEe« 6th, 1876. 

Terms: Board and Tuition, per ycar 
$300. 

For further particulars apply to 
B, W. GOCKELN 8, J,, Presidozt, 








NOTRE DAME of Maryland, 
Collegiate Institute for YOUNG 
LADIES, 


Near GOVANSTOWN, Baltimore County, Md., 
Conducted by the School Siste s of Notre 
Dame. 


This Institution is most desirably lo- 
sated, three miles north of Baltimore, and 
1S PROVIDED WITH EVERY AccESsSORY for 
health and comfort. The system of edu- 
cation pursued, is designed to develop the 
mental, moral and physical powers of the 
pupils—to make them REFINED, accom 

PLISHED and USEFUL members of society 

In the py sa course, including the Ger- 
man and French languages, the number of 
pupils is limited to one hundred and forty. 
ARLOR Boarvers, or young ladies 
who desire private apartments—the num- 
ber is limited to fourteen. 

Youne Lavres, whose healsh requires 
special privileges, can be accommodated 

at a first-class country residence, on the 

grounds, provided fifteen positive appliea- 

tions are made before the 25th day of 





August. Educational advantages are the 
ssme for all. For particulars send tor 
Catalogue 





Virginia Female Institute, 
STAUNTON, VA. 

Rev. R. H. Paris, A. M., Rector, 
assisted hy a large corps of Experienced 
Professors and Teachers. 
Patronage from Nineteen States. The 
Thirty-second Session will open Septem- 
ber 6th. Buildings and Grounds Spacious 


and Elegant. Climate unrivalled. 
For 4 address THE Rector, 
or Hon. H. W. Suerrey, Chairman of 


the Directors. 


Pennsylvania Female College, 
PITTSBURGH East End, Penn. 


CottEGE Course embraces all the de 
partments of higher education. Govrern- 
MENT is that of a refined Christian home. 
Location, three anda half miles from the 
heart of tho city. Free from dust and 
smoke, easy of access, and unsurpassed 
for beauty of scenery. Session opens 
September 13th. For catalogues appl 

early to Rev. THOMAS C. STRONG, 
D. D., President. 


St. Elizabeth’s Academy 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Madison, New Jersey. 


Unaer the direction of the Sisters of 
Charity 





Delightfully situated and unsurpassed 
for healthfulness. This Institution offers 
every facility for acquiring a solid, useful 
and accomplished education. Morris and 
Essex R.R. trains make four stoppings 
daily each way at “St. Elizabeth’s Con- 
vent Station.” 

Sr. Josepa’s Preparatory Boarpixe 
Scuoot ror Youne Boys, is a separate 
establishment, but situated on the same 
grounds as the above. It is intended for 
boys under ten years of age. 

For further information regarding 
cither institution, apply personally or by 
letter to the 

MOTHER SUPERIOB. 


SUNNY HALL. 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


ReEceEIveEs A FEW LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from abscnce of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 

Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal 


This old-establishcd School re-opens ¢n_ 
September 22nd, 1876. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in Encutsa, Frencnw and Ger- 
wan. Superior ax a Home School. 

¥ Circulars seut on application. 























